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Editorial Comment 





The Lunatic Race 


Gover Russta’s resumption of nuclear-bomb 
testing has jolted the world into an awareness 
of how close we stand to the brink of total 
destruction. Soviet Russia’s complete reversal 
of a loudly-touted position should come as no 
surprise. We have long been familiar with the 
Soviet readiness for sudden switches in policy 
and alliances. Unhappy memories of the Soviet- 
Nazi pact of 1939 point to a long line of pre- 
cedents for the latest Russian move. In 1939, 
Stalin, for years the most vocal anti-fascist on 
the international scene, stunned the West by the 
treaty with Hitler which opened the door for 
the holocaust of World War II. Then, too, the 
move was explained as a gambit to foil would-be 
aggressors, and in every country Communist 
toadies who the day before had been perfervid 
declaimers against the Nazi evil became over- 
night equally noisy isolationists. 

Khrushchev, despite his repudiation of his 
master, displays the same thick-skinned dis- 
regard for consistency and moral principle. But 


recently posing as a modern Isaiah urging the 


bellicose West to disarm, he now brutally serves 


' notice that the fancy talk is over. His mush- 


room clouds are already polluting the atmos- 
phere. Of course, these are peace-loving clouds 
in whose smoke the faithful will be able to 
discern the shape of the Picasso dove, and al- 


ready the explosions are being hailed by the 
_ Eastern Bloc satellites as guarantees of peace. 


As in the past, the Russian volte-face has no 
doubt created something of a temporary pre- 
dicament for the various “front” committees 
which have been assiduously circulating peti- 
tions to “ban the bomb.” A sure way to dis- 


' tinguish between the genuine lovers of peace 


and the lovers of the Communist line whatever 


_ that may be, will be to note the continued de- 
' votion of these groups to their ban-the-bomb 
' crusades now that Russia has resumed testing. 


The “phonies” will, as in 1939, change the names 


_ of their committees to fit the new situation, and 


proceed to expound the merits of nuclear testing 


' as a hard blow for peace. The others, Linus 

Pauling happily among them, will continue to 
‘alert mankind to the peril of this lunatic race 
' to extinction. 


| [N's resort to negotiation by terror Russia may 


be hoping to intimidate the West by so great 


| ashow of force that agreement on such questions 
as Berlin and the future of Germany will be 


more readily extracted. This is the most op- 
timistic interpretation of current Russian bomb- 
rattling. Another interpretation, a truly terri- 
fying one, is that Russia has accepted the doc- 
trine of Communist China that war is inevitable. 
It is an open secret that an ideological rift has 
till now existed between the two great Com- 
munist powers in regard to the possibility of 
co-existence of the two world blocs. China with 
its teeming millions is less fearful of nuclear 
devastation than Russia and has been urging 
a greater belligerence upon its senior partner. 
If the latest Soviet move represents not a tactic 
in the cold war but a capitulation to China then 
we are all in a bad way. 

At this juncture the responsibility laid on 
President Kennedy as the leader of the free world 
appears to be too heavy for any mortal man. 
His declaration to the United Nations should 
serve to involve the whole family of nations in 
the task of preventing the final calamity. A 
great nation like the United States does not relish 
being brow-beaten by threats and vaunts. Never- 
theless, despite our natural indignation and re- 
sentment, it is the paramount duty of sane states- 
manship to leave no avenue for the reduction 
of the present tension unexplored. We must 
assume that Russia, too, despite possible Chinese 
prodding, has no genuine desire to push that last 
button. 

Much more is at stake than the status of West 
Berlin. There is nothing inherently sacred about 
the exact disposition of this German city, nor 
is the West ethically required to commit suicide 
for the sake of a unified Germany. The specific 
details which divide West and East are each 
in themselves negotiable and cannot be viewed 
as sacrosanct by either side. What is at stake 
is the need to realize that the new bomb test is 
a concrete sign of the increasingly combustible 
political atmosphere. If we on this planet are 
interested in survival for ourselves and our chil- 
dren then some accommodation must be reached 
quickly. That should be the prime task of the 
United Nations at its present session. Perhaps 
from that forum will come the moral force to 
bid the madmen halt. 
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The Elections 


by Moshe 


“Suddenly, just as Alice was getting quite ex- 
hausted, they stopped, and she found herself, sitting 
on the ground, breathless and giddy. The Queen 
propped her up against a tree, and said kindly, “You 
may rest a little now.’ Alice looked round her in 
great surprise, ‘Why, I do believe we’ve been under 
this tree the whole time! Everything’s just as it was!’ 
‘Of course it is,’ said the Queen. ‘What would you 
have it?’ ‘Well, in our country,’ said Alice, still 
panting a little, ‘you’d generally get to somewhere 
else—if you ran very fast for a long time as we’ve 
been doing.’ ‘A slow sort of country!’ said the Queen. 
‘Now, here, you see, it takes all the running you can 
do to keep in the same place. If you want to get 
somewhere else, you must run twice as fast at least.’ ” 


Alice Through the Looking Glass 


ee sensations are quite normal at the end 
of an Israeli general election. After a deaf- 
ening cacophony of propaganda, assaulting the 
ears of the electors from half a dozen different 
directions at the same time, one looks round 
bewildered, hardly believing that the hullabaloo 
has really stopped, only to realize that very 
little has altered, and that the old, familiar fea- 
tures of the political landscape are still there, 
as solid and apparently as immovable as ever. 


Mapai, the Israel Labor Party, is still the larg- 
est political force, more than twice as strong as 
its nearest competitor, and the only indispen- 
sable factor in the next Cabinet. At the same 
time, whether it has lost a little or gained a little 
in this particular election, it cannot govern by 
itself, but will have to initiate the long and 
wearisome process of negotiation which will lead 
to the formation of a new coalition, little dif- 
ferent from the old. Not only the public, but 
the politicians as well, must be wondering 
whether all the effort, the expense and the exac- 
erbation of feeling have been worth while. 


This time, we may well find that, not only 
have we made no progress in the political field, 
but we have finished a step or two behind the 
point we started from. No party has gained 
anything of much value through the struggle, 
and the country may have lost some of the pre- 
carious governmental stability that has been 
maintained with great effort during the past 
thirteen years. This is due, not only to the re- 
sults as expressed in Knesset seats won by the 
various groups, but to attitudes adopted during 


Moshe Bar-Natan, Israeli political commentator, is our 
regular Israeli correspondent. 
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the campaign, which may make it more difficult 
to form a new Cabinet capable of leading Isra¢ 
during the trials ahead. 

The all-out attack on the electors began only 


in the middle of June, but the political crisis | 
the maneuvering for position, and the concerted | 
effort—by some of Mapai’s coalition partners a | 


well as by the official opposition—to erode and 
undermine its power, have been going on for 
almost a year. Ever since the Lavon Affair burst | 


on the consciousness of a confused and startled | 


public, the leadership of Mr. Ben-Gurion and his 
party have been subjected to a substantial strain, 
culminating in a concerted onslaught during the| 
last two months before the polling, in which/ 
the energies of all the parties (with the exception 
of the two ultra-orthodox Agudat Israel fac-/ 
tions who conducted a savage internecine wa 
of their own) were concentrated on one supreme 
object: to reduce the strength of Mapai. 

It is not surprising that the right-wing Herut 
and the new Liberal Party should not think it 
worth while to waste powder and shot on the 
left-wing factions, but the results have shown 
that Mapai’s labor rivals, Mapam (the “United 
Workers’ Party”) and Ahdut Ha’avoda (“Unity 
of Labor’), have gained nothing for themselves 
by diverting all their fire against the centri! 
force in the labor movement and have only 
succeeded in helping the Liberals on the om 
hand and the Communists on the other. Mos} 
of the electoral arguments of left-wing socialists 
Liberals and extreme right were practically 
identical in spirit and content; the greater pat 
of the speeches and press advertisements 0 
Herut and Mapam could have been interchanged 
without anyone noticing the difference. 

All the parties accused Mr. Ben-Gurion 0 
acting as a dictator because he resigned rathef 
than condone what he regarded as an injustic 
and a violation of constitutional principles, Th 
fact that, in the welter of splinter groups which) 
makes up the greater part of Israel’s political 
spectrum, one party had succeeded in retaining” 
the confidence of a third of the electorate, ant) 
providing the indispensable backbone for lp 
Governments since the establishment of thi 





State, was presented as a danger to democrat}, 
The wretched fragmentation characteristic of 
our parliamentary system was elevated to thi 
status of a sacred principle. 

Every outstanding Governmental mea 
whether it was the Prime Minister’s talks wit) 
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President Kennedy and other statesmen, the 
despatch of Israel’s first rocket to the ionosphere, 
or the celebration of the birthday of the new 
town of Dimona, was stigmatized as a deliberate 
election maneuver. Shimon Peres, who has done 
wonders in obtaining the arms required by Israel 
for her defense, and Moshe Dayan, who has been 
tackling the country’s agricultural problems 
with boldness and vision, were denounced as 
Machiavellian schemers aiming at the seizure of 
power. Such accusations were much more im- 
pressive coming from all points of the political 
compass than they would have been if launched 
by one large party against its rival—which is 
only one example of the way in which Israel’s 
morbid political fragmentation tends to be self- 
perpetuating. 


T 1s doubtful, to put it mildly, whether Dr. 

Nahum Goldmann, President of the World 
Zionist Organization, performed a service to 
Israeli democracy by joining in this holy war 
on behalf of the Liberals, the new party formed 
by the amalgamation of the Progressives and 
the General Zionists. The intervention in the 
elections of a World Zionist leader bearing an 
American passport is open to criticism on gen- 
eral constitutional grounds, but what is even 
more serious is the fact that by joining in the 
general anti-Mapai chorus he has made his con- 
tribution to weakening the country’s political 
stability. 

It was a strange campaign indeed that Dr. 
Goldmann waged during the two weeks before 
the polling. He himself was not a candidate 
for membership of the legislature or office in 
the Administration, so that his personal achieve- 
ments were hardly relevant to the issues. The 
greater part of his speeches was devoted to a 
plea for a new foreign policy which a number 
of the Liberal leaders were known to regard as 
impracticable or undesirable. His proposals were 
riddled with devastating criticism, to which he 
did not trouble to make any reasoned reply, by 
Ben-Gurion, Golda Meir, Abba Eban and others. 
The lips of the Liberals were sealed, since he was 
speaking on their platforms; no editorial com- 
ment on his ideas in this field appeared in 
Haboker or Haaretz, the two papers appealing 
to Liberal supporters. ‘The only point he made 
that had anything to do with the election was 
his call for the emergence of a second large 
party, which could be an alternative to Mapai 
—and his advocacy of a “soft” foreign policy 


» probably alienated Herut supporters, who might 
_ otherwise have gone over in larger numbers to 


the new force. 
The results hardly justified the hopes of all 
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parties to inflict a crushing defeat on Mapai, or 
the Liberal aspirations for elevation to the rank 
of the “alternative.” Mapai with its associated 
Arab parties has gone down from 52 to 46 seats 
in a House of 120, but it is still more than twice 
as large as its nearest rivals. The Liberals have 
added three to the 14 held by the two partners 
to the merger, but they have not succeeded in 
passing the right-wing Herut, which has main- 
tained its previous strength of 17, so that we 
now have two equal “bourgeois” parties. The 
labor splinter groups, Mapam and Achdut Ha’- 
avoda, have gained next to nothing from their 
virulent denunciation of Mapai, the former re- 
taining its nine seats and the latter gaining one, 
to make a grand total of eight. The beneficiaries 
are the Liberals and the Communists—who have 
gone up from three to five. The National Re- 
ligious Party (Mizrahi) still has 12 seats, and 
the two Aguda factions retain six between 
them. 


The stability of the Israeli political scene is 
even more striking when we compare the 
strengths of groups of parties over the past ten 
years. Mapai, with its Arab affiliates, has fluc- 
tuated between 45 and 52; the parties to its 
right (General Zionists, Progressives and Herut) 
between 31 and 34; the left-wing groups be- 
tween 15 and 19; and the religious parties also 
between 15 and 19. This in spite of the fact 
that the electorate has grown from half a million 
to a million and a quarter, and that the greater 
part of the addition consists of new immigrants 
who knew nothing of Israel’s characteristic po- 
litical structure before they set foot on her soil. 
Apparently the veteran politicians have suc- 
ceeded in attracting the newcomers to their 
multicolored banners in almost exact proportion 
to their previous strengths. 


The figures seem to point to two further steps 
on the road to political consolidation: mergers 
between the three labor parties and between the 
Liberals and Herut, but the prospects do not 
seem hopeful. The bitter Mapam and Achdut 
Ha’avoda attacks of the past year will not easily 
be forgotten, and besides there seems no reason 
why the left-wing leaders should give up their 
freedom of action to become parts of a larger 
unit, even though inside Mapai they might ex- 
pect to exercise more influence on policy by 
forming a consolidated left-wing together with 
like-minded Mapai members. Negotiations be- 
tween the two right-wing parties would almost 
certainly founder on the rocks of leadership and 
foreign policy. Besides, the Liberals have no 
one to compete with the colorful personality 
of Menahem Begin, the Herut leader, and it is 
hardly conceivable that the former Progressives, 
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as well as a number of the General Zionists, 
could fall in with his ultrachauvinistic, mili- 
taristic outlook in foreign affairs. 


THE IMMEDIATE problem, however, is the for- 

mation of a new coalition Cabinet. Here the 
prospects do not appear to be promising. Both 
the right and the left wings have adopted atti- 
tudes during the campaign which they will find 
it difficult to maintain in the face of Mapai 
resistance, or to abandon at the cost of a loss 
of prestige. 

Except for the National Religious Party, 
which will no doubt have its usual demands in 
the sphere of religious affairs, the smaller part- 
ners in the previous coalition have been demand- 
ing, first, that a party which does not have a 
majority in the Knesset shall not have a majority 
in the Cabinet. Up until now, Mapai’s Knesset 
members have always constituted a majority of 
the supporters of the coalitions, and it has there- 
fore held a majority of the posts in the Cabinet, 
including the key Ministries of Defense, Foreign 
Affairs and Finance. This dominating position, 
which is the logical outcome of the confidence 
imposed by the electorate in the only large party, 
has provided a measure of stability in the ad- 
ministration of Israel’s affairs, making it possible 
for the Cabinet to adopt decisions by a majority 
vote when argument failed to lead to agreement. 
A Cabinet without a majority would be like a 
ship without a rudder, for the Prime Minister 
as such has only one prerogative: to bring about 
the fall of the Ministry by his resignation—and 
it is reported that Achdut Ha’avoda hopes to 
persuade the Knesset to facilitate the paralysis of 
the Executive by depriving him of even that 
power of last resort. 

The new balance of forces has made this ques- 
tion more difficult than ever before. In the last 
coalition, Mapai members made up 52 out of 
a total of 89 Government supporters. If the 
same combination is to be re-established, with the 
17 Liberals (including the former General Zion- 
ists) in place of 6 Progressives, Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
party would have only 46 out of a total of 92 
or 94 (depending on whether the two Poalei 
Agudat Israel members are brought in). This is 
the reason why it is expected that Mapai will try 
to form a coalition with the National Religious 
Party and either the Liberals or the left-wing 
groups, but not with both, thus maintaining the 
basis for Mapai’s majority in the Administration. 

But it is not only Mapai’s leaders who can 
count up to 46. This situation creates a com- 
mon interest between the two wings, opposed 
though they are on most questions of policy, 
and we now find Mapam and Achdut Ha’avoda 
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insisting that the representatives of the bour. 
geosie should be brought in to serve as a counter. 
poise to Mapai. Gone with the wind is the old 
proletarian slogan of ‘a Government centered 
on the three labor parties.” The new watchword 
is: “Left-wingers and Liberals unite!” And 
the Liberals, though they have not yet spoken 
at the time of writing, may well reciprocate by 
refusing to enter a Cabinet in which Mapai has 
a majority. 


Talmudic ingenuity: eight Cabinet posts for 
Mapai and the same number for its opponents— 
sorry!—partners, with a casting vote for the 
Prime Minister in case of a tie. 


No one can say as yet how long the negoti- 
ations will take, or how they will turn out; 
it will take all the endurance and determination 
of Mr. Ben-Gurion and his colleagues to bring 
them to a satisfactory conclusion which will 


provide Israel with the strong, efficient govern- | 


ment she needs. 





KNESSET ELECTION RETURNS 
1951-1961 
Vy 
1959 1961 


1958 1955 


Mapai (Israel Labor Party) 45 40 47 42 
Arab affiliates 5 5 5 4 
TOTAL 50 45 52 46 
General Zionists 23 13 8 ” 
Progressives * 5 6 


Herut (Freedom Movement) 8 15 17 17 


TOTAL RIGHT WING 35 33 31 34 


Mapam (United Workers’ 


Party) 15 9 9 9 
Achdut Ha’avoda 

(Unity of Labor) 10 7 8 

TOTAL LEFT WING 15 19 16 17 
National Religious Party 10 11 12 12 
Agudat Israel (Orthodox) 3 3 3 4 
Poalei Agudat Israel 2 3 3 2 

TOTAL RELIGIOUS PARTIES 15 17 18 19 
Communists 5 6 3 5 


It is reported that the National | 
Religious Party has suggested a formula of truly | 
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Natural Law in the Modern World 


by Robert Gordis 


pees are immortal or, at least, hardy peren- 
nials. Bury them deep and they seem decently 
and permanently interred but, as time goes on, 
there are stirrings beneath the sod and the dead 
doctrine takes on new life—even if in a trans- 
figured form. A striking case in point is afforded 
by the new and growing interest in natural law. 
To be sure, this interest cannot yet be described 
as a major trend of the age. Yet there is evi- 
dence of an increasing concern with this con- 
cept, which maintains that there is a basic order 
of justice discoverable by human reason and 
conformable to human nature. Moreover, ac- 
cording to the natural law doctrine, this basic 
order of justice is both the source and sanction 
of all legitimate legal systems and serves as 
the standard for evaluating and judging the 
value of all existent law. 

The 18th century, whose classical political 
documents are the American “Declaration of 
Independence” and the French “Declaration of 
the Rights of Man,” marked the apogee of the 
natural law doctrine in a secularized form. In 
the 19th century and the first decades of the 
20th, natural law reached its nadir of decline. 
It has been generally regarded as a quaint sur- 
vival of Greco-Roman thought and of medieval 
scholasticism, and dismissed as totally irrelevant 
to modern man and his condition. During these 
last few centuries, the natural law doctrine has 
remained almost exclusively the province of 
the Catholic Church. This situation seemed en- 
tirely appropriate, in view of the widely assumed 
tendency of the Church to glorify medievalism 
in all its forms. 


That the sources of natural law were to be 
sought not only in Hellenistic and Roman 
thought, but also in the Hebraic tradition, was 
all but forgotten even by the advocates of the 
doctrine. That natural law could help to dissipate 
the fundamental, ethical and legal chaos of our 
age was surely not suspected by its opponents. 
Today signs are multiplying that there is a 
growing interest in natural law and in its possible 
rehabilitation for modern use. Circles which 
have long looked askance at it, philosophers, 
lawyers, and sociologists, are manifesting a desire 
to find the viable elements in the concept of 
natural law. The reasons for this interest at 





The second and concluding part of this article will 
appear in our next issue: Dr. Gordis will discuss the 
Hebraic foundations of natural law. 


this, the midpoint of the 20th century, are not 
far to seek. There is a growing recognition that 
the moral relativism which has been bolstered 
by the positivist emphasis in the social sciences 
in general and by anthropology and sociology 
in particular are inadequate for the needs of 
our generation. 


Precisely because of the new temper of the 
age, it is important not to forget the debt we 
owe to it. “Relativism” fostered some important 
intellectual and moral virtues of which we are 
the beneficiaries. It helped create an objectivity 
in scientific observers and a sympathy for the 
infinite variety in mores and social structure 
to be found among men. It fostered a tolerance 
for systems of society and thought vastly dif- 
ferent from our own and helped to weaken the 
natural tendency to regard one’s own outlook 
and familiar environment as natural and divinely 
ordained, while stigmatizing all other patterns 
either as senseless aberrations or as sinful vio- 
lations of the will of God. In creating objec- 
tivity, tolerance and sympathy for the varieties 
of human experience, relativism made an 
abidingly valuable contribution, which we may 
feel impelled to transcend but not to obliterate. 


Aside from the natural dialectic of action and 
reaction which inheres in all branches of human 
activity and thought, the growing sense of the 
inadequacy of relativism and positivism stems 
from the recognition that they offer no firm 
basis for the preservation of the values of a free 
society. Robert Hutchins highlights the in- 
tellectual and moral crisis of the age when he 
points out that “for any kind of common life 
or action there must be some consensus.” The 
conception of a consensus associated with the 
names of Oliver Wendell Holmes and Learned 
Hand sees it merely as the reflection of the will 
of the dominant group in society. (There are, 
to be sure, fine distinctions among the formu- 
lations of this general position, by Holmes, Hand, 
and other jurists and lawyers.”) Here it suffices 
to note that this view offers no basis for meeting 
such problems of a democratic society as the 
nature of sovereignty, the legitimacy of the uses 
of power and the limitations to be imposed upon 
the various competing groups within the nation, 


1 Cf. his Two Faces of Federalism, published by the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, p. 14. 

2 For a lucid analysis of these views, see Hutchins, op. cit., 
pp. 17, 18. 
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as well as the ambivalent threat and promise 
of technology. Relativism is equally helpless 
in supplying a rationale for democracy as against 
its ideological competitors. Whether expressed 
with greater or lesser sophistication, relativism 
is ultimately driven to the standpoint of Mr. 
Molotov, who, when asked about the Stalin- 
Hitler pact in 1939, answered that “fascism is 
a matter of taste.” 

In a quiet and uneventful age, those whom 
William James called the “ttough-minded” do 
not feel impelled to re-examine the fundamentals 
of their world view, and only the “tender- 
minded” indulge in such philosophic vagaries. 
But, in an age of mounting crisis when the 
foundations of the world are tottering, all men 
become aware of the necessity for a firm basis 
by which to decide questions that reach to the 
very heart of the social order and to the essence 
of human existence. If ‘“‘consensus” represents 
only the viewpoint of a given segment in society, 
if its effectiveness derives solely from the power 
of the group, it has no claim upon loyalty once 
the power of the group is spent, nor can it be 
defended over any other position, except on the 
subjective grounds of self-interest or esthetic 
considerations. 

Much more than abstract philosophical in- 
terests are involved here. There are radically 
different consequences that flow from a commit- 
ment to natural law on the one hand and to 
the positivist approach on the other, as Hutchins 
has clearly shown: “The jurist committed to 
natural law reasons back to nature; the jurist 
committed to any other jurisprudential founda- 
tion reasons back, if he reasons at all, to some 
historical event, like the command of the sov- 
ereign, or to some view of social policy, like a 
feeling that a certain situation or piece of 
legislation is an affront to ‘human dignity,’ a 
quality that he proclaims, but does not justify.” 


If a world divided against itself is to survive, 
it must cease to be divided, or, at least, it must 
create some common universe of affirmation 
which all or nearly all men can share. Hence 
the necessity for some objective standard. 
Natural law seems to hold out the promise of 
such an objective standard, whence its growing 
appeal in our age. 


Der nitions of natural law are legion, but they 

are basically not far apart. John Cogley 
has defined it as “simply the belief that there is 
a moral order or ethical order which a human 
being can discover and which he must take ac- 
count of if he is to attune himself to his necessary 


3 Op. cit. 
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ends as a human being.”* As is frequently the 
case, the implications of the definition need 
to be spelled out, because they have often been 
misstated by its advocates and misunderstood 
by its adversaries. Basically the postulates of 
natural law deal with human nature, with law 
and with reason, and with their interrelation. 
ships. 

Essentially, natural law declares that only that 
law is legitimate and has a claim upon men’s 
loyalty which is in harmony with human nature, 
Second, it believes that human nature is constant 
through time, not necessarily unchanging, but 
with sufficient continuity to make possible 
generalizations regarding its basic traits, its 
needs and desires, its limitations and potentiali- 
ties. Third, it regards human nature as being 
universal in space, modified to be sure by en- 
vironmental factors, but still sufficiently stable 
to permit a generalized theory. Finally, it re- 
gards human nature not as known, but as 
knowable, through the cannons of scientific in- 
vestigation and rational thought. 


The caveats we have just noted have un- 
fortunately often been ignored by advocates of 
natural law, who have treated human nature 
as unchangeable, uniform and totally known, 
More than a little of the difficulty stems from 
these distortions. Inherently, however, there is 
nothing in natural law that negates the ex- 
ploration of the dimensions of human nature 
as an ongoing and probably unending enterprise. 


Since human nature is constant, universal 
and knowable, law represents the effort by 


society to safeguard the requirements and proper | 


needs of its members through the theory and 
practice of justice, and not merely by the es- 
tablishment of a structure of legal procedures. 
Legality is not distinct from justice, but neither 
is it identical with it. It bifurcates into legal 
procedure and equity. Ideally viewed, the law 
begins in the effort to codify the dictates of 
justice. 

For several reasons, the legal system never 
becomes coterminous with justice. First, the 
law develops a life of its own and elaborates 


a complex of procedures, which ultimately be- | 


come codified in the statute books. By that 
time, however, society has often moved on to 
new insights or it has been modified by new 
conditions requiring new and often radical ap- 
plications of the time-honored principles. Hence 
a cultural lag between positive law and the new 
frontiers of justice is an all but universal feature 
of every social system. Second, justice is not 
identical with law, because justice includes as- 


4 In his paper, “Ethics and Natural Law,” p. 16. 
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pects of human relationships that are beyond the 
power of the law to govern—what the Talmud 
calls “matters handed over to the heart.” The 
law makes it punishable to injure one’s fellow; 
justice requires that we help him. Beating one’s 
father is a legal crime enforceable with sanctions; 
no system of law can compel a man to love or 
reverence his parents. There thus emerges the 
paradox that law, which arises in order to make 
justice operative in society, falls perpetually be- 
hind it. In a rational and just society, the goal 
will always be to close the gap and bring legal 
practice as close to equity as possible. Believing 
in the existence and knowability of human 
nature, and in the reality and rationality of 
justice, natural law regards a theory of justice 
as the necessary foundation of any legal system 
worthy of the name. 

Finally, natural law believes in man’s reason 
as an ever-present instrument for evaluating 
both human nature and the law and for eval- 
uating the law by the touchstone of the legiti- 
mate needs and aspirations of human nature. 


These three elements are all that are required 
by the doctrine of natural law. One may hazard 
the guess that had natural lawyers restricted 
themselves to these three elements, the doctrine 
would not have aroused the widespread suspicion 
with which it is viewed in many quarters. His- 
torically, however, many advocates of the doc- 
trine have gone further and insisted that natural 
law is rooted in the universe and therefore is 
divinely ordained. Moreover, the practitioners 
of natural law have frequently—one is tempted 
to say, generally—utilized the doctrine to justify 
contingent judgments and historically con- 
ditioned prejudices on specific issues by giving 
them the aura of the “eternal, rational and God- 
given,” in Brand Blanshard’s phrase. 

It is no service to the cause to underestimate 
the substantial road-blocks in the way of a re- 
habilitation of natural law or to minimize their 
validity. The fundamental dilemma felt by 
many who stand outside the dominant tradition 
of natural law but are sympathetic to its value, 
has been succinctly expressed by Hutchins in 
his observation that natural law appears to be 
“a body of doctrine that is either so vague as 
to be useless or so biased as to be menacing.” 

The latter alternative has bulked large in the 
bills of particulars that have been presented by 
critics of the doctrine. They have called atten- 
tion to the history of the application of natural 
law theory, a history which contains not a few 
misinterpretations, unwarranted conclusions and 
downright errors, both intellectual and moral, 
and the end is not yet in sight. The advocates 
of natural law who may be charged with these 
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errors cannot all be dismissed as “incompetent,” 
or, with Jacques Maritain, stigmatized as authors 
of “cheap-jack textbooks” from which the 
opponents of the doctrine have created “ta man 
of straw.” The history of a doctrine, including 
the uses to which it has been put, are not neces- 
sarily determining factors as to its inherent 
validity—that is indeed a basic thesis of this 
paper—but neither can its curriculum vitae be 
ignored, if only because a knowledge of its his- 
tory can help alert us to congenital weaknesses 
to which the concept is exposed. 


Brand Blanshard® has emphasized the first of 
the two unhappy alternatives that confront 
modern advocates of natural law. “The natural 
law which we are to take as our guide remains 
deplorably misty. If natural law is to be usable, 
we must be able to tell what is natural.” He then 
adds two more objections, “The advocates of 
natural law fix some absolute rules which often 
turn out to be incredible.” He quotes John 
Henry Newman as saying that it would be 
better for millions of men to die in extreme 
agony than for a single man to commit the 
slightest venial sin. He also cites George P. Grant 
as maintaining that it would be wrong to convict 
an innocent man even if it were the price of 
averting a world war. Thirdly, Blanshard argues, 
“Tt is not true that if we abandon the Law of 
Nature as our test, we have nothing left to 
fall back upon. We can still fall back on the 
majority view of modern moralists, namely that 
we should so act as to produce the greatest good.” 


Some of the criticisms which have been made 
are important, because they call attention to 
the genuine and ineluctable hazards involved in 
accepting any standards as normative and per- 
manent, particularly in view of the human 
propensity to absolutize what is familiar and 
preferred. On the other hand, some criticisms 
of natural law seem incredibly naive. Thus 
Blanshard proposes that instead of natural law 
as the norm, we use the standard of “producing 
the greatest good.” Yet he fails to recognize that 
the next question, ‘“‘What is the greatest good 
for men?” catapults us at once into a discussion 
of human nature—its needs, its fears and its 
hopes. In a word, natural law has been driven 
out of the door only to enter by the window. 

There are far weightier objections to natural 
law which have been raised.° Thus it has been 
noted—and with substantial justice—that in 


5 In his review of George P. Grant’s Philosophy in the Mass 
Age,” New York Times Book Review, Feb. 12, 1961. 

6 E.g., in a paper by William Lee Miller, ‘Comments on 
Natural Law,” prepared for the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, from which the following quotations in the 
text are drawn. 
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natural law “those aspects that can be linked 
to the given physical nature of man are made 
to predominate over those aspects that arise from 
the possibilities of developing human culture. ... 
The natural law emphasis would appear to in- 
cline toward an undue bias toward the former— 
toward static and fixed guide lines rooted pri- 
marily in elemental facts. Thus, it would appear 
to have an undue conservative bias.” Specifically, 
it has been asked, “‘Has the natural law tradition 
helped in emancipating woman?” It is doubtful 
whether the record of history would bear out 
the contrary view that “It is easy to show 
that natural law can be and often has been in 
fact an instrument of social reform.” The most 
that can be said for the history of natural law 
in modern times is that it has at times provided 
a rationale for some social reforms, that were 
initiated and fought for, under other auspices, 
by men and movements far removed from its 
presuppositions. 

The conservative bias of natural law that 
has been so widely noted does not derive from a 
misinterpretation of the facts. Moreover, it is 
too common a phenomenon to be merely acci- 
dental. Rarely are the advocates or practitioners 
of natural law to be found on the frontiers of 
ethical thought. Historically, natural law has 
been far more in evidence as a limiting and 
restraining factor in human activity than as a 
liberating principle making for growth and 
development. As Dr. Hutchins has noted, 
natural lawyers have been more active in de- 
fining ‘“‘a just war” than in furthering disarma- 
ment or a new conception of sovereignty. The 
conservative bias in natural law, which is un- 
deniable, is the consequence of its tendency to 
see human nature as essentially given rather than 
growing, as fixed rather than flexible. 

It is, however, not enough to make this ob- 
servation, whether neutrally or critically. There 
are two interrelated questions that should be 
asked: (1) What accounts for the generally 
conservative approach adopted by natural 
lawyers? (2) Is this standpoint inherent in 
the doctrine of natural law itself? 

I would suggest that the reason natural law 
has tended to be “static” in its application lies 
in its cultural origins, in the two periods in 
which it arose and in which it reached its 
highest development. As we shall note below, 
the roots of natural law are not to be sought 
only in Greco-Roman culture; the Hebraic com- 
ponent, as embodied in the Old Testament, the 
Apocrypha, the New Testament and Rabbinic 
literature, is of comparable antiquity and, as 
17th and 18th century scholars knew, possesses 
substantial significance. The fact is, however, 
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that the dynamism of the Judeo-Christian 
world-view, the sense of history moving toward 
a great consummation, was not present in Greek 
and Roman thought, which saw life as unchang.- 
ing and human history as going through repe- 
titious cycles. It was classical civilization that 
fathered natural law. 

The Middle Ages, in which natural law reach- 
ed its apogee, were also marked by a static con- 
ception of life. To be sure, the Jewish and 
Christian religions looked forward to a Divine 
intervention in human affairs, but only at “the 
end of days,” which was taken to mean “beyond 
history.” On the other hand, in this temporal 
world, here and now, medieval thought had no 
conception of change and growth. The feudal 
system, with its permanent stratification of class- 
es, gave expression to this static view in the 
social and political order. 

Natural law necessarily took on the coloration 
of these two periods, which saw its gestation and 
its maturity, and from which it derived its 
bias in favor of the static, the unchanging, the 
immovable. The august authority of Aquinas 
virtually made epigoni of all his successors. The 
later practitioners of natural law did little more 
than elaborate on the work of their predecessors. 
The spirit remained largely the same. 


The modern world, however, is marked by 
its dynamism and by its perpetual flux. Growth 
and change are not merely realities of life to- 
day—they always were—but are consciously 
recognized and even welcomed. Moreover, the 
vastly enlarged horizons of understanding opened 
up to modern man by the physical and life 
sciences make it possible to do far more justice 
to the nature of man and of his environment 
than was possible in the past. 

A cynical observer might therefore argue that 
natural law needs only to be saved from its 
friends in order to convert its enemies. A fairer 


and more sympathetic view would be that nat- | 


ural lawyers today need to remember that the 
doctrine in its classic form had its birth and 
maturation in static cultures, from which it 
absorbed this characteristic, and for which it 


had an innate predisposition because of its em- | 
phasis upon the permanent elements of human | 


nature. Today we can undoubtedly find valu- 


able material for a viable conception of natural | 
law in the tradition of the past, but we must | 


go beyond it in its conception of human nature. 

If natural law is to be a vital resource in the 
modern age and not merely a vestigial remains 
from medieval times, it will need a generous in- 


fusion of the modern consciousness of develop- | 


ment. On every issue before it, natural law 
theory must be aware of the dialectic of con- 
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tinuity and change which constitute the phe- 
nomenon of growth. 

And on the negative side, natural law theory 
will need to reckon with the deep propensity 
in the human soul to self-seeking and self- 
deception, to which our age has become painfully 
sensitive. It cannot ignore the insights of tra- 
ditional religion regarding the innate weakness 
of man, whether expressed in the Christian doc- 
trine of “original sin,” or in the Jewish concept 
of the two yetzers, “the evil impulse” and “the 
good impulse.” Nor can natural law overlook 
the universal phenomenon of “rationalization,” 
the seemingly boundless capacity of men to 
disguise their instinctual drives and submerged 
desires and to project them in rational and moral 
terms, What modern psychiatry has amply doc- 
umented was intuitively felt by the Prophet, 
“The heart is deceitful above all, and desperately 
sick; who can know it?” (Jeremiah 17:9). 

These insights will necessarily complicate the 
task of delineating the attributes of human na- 
ture, which is basic to the natural law enterprise. 
But they do not negate the conception of human 
nature as constant, universal and knowable, nor 
refute the conviction that human reason re- 
mains the only available standard for creating 
and evaluating the norm of justice as the founda- 
tion of law. 


THE DIFFICULTIES which so many of our con- 

temporaries encounter with regard to natural 
law suggest two theses to which this paper is 
devoted. As has already been suggested, most 
criticisms of natural law are being levelled 
against applications that have been given to 
the doctrine in its traditional forms. But they 
are not relevant to the essence of the idea, when 
it is set within the framework of our contem- 
porary understanding of the world. If this 
contention is sound, it should be possible for 
many who now stand outside the tradition to 
find their place within it. 


The second thesis would seem to undo what- 
ever good inheres in the first! For it may drive 
away all the new recruits whom the first thesis 
may have inveigled into joining the ranks of 
the proponents of natural law. For I suggest 
that while the doctrine may be maintained with- 
out any metaphysical basis, that is possible only 
if, for reasons of temperament or economy of 
effort, we decide to place a perfectly proper yet 
arbitrary restriction upon our rational faculty 
—“thus far shalt thou go and no further.” 
If we insist on no limits to the scope of our 
thinking, we shall find that espousing the na- 
tural law doctrine means exploring its impli- 
cations for the nature of the universe and thus 
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moving inescapably toward a religious world- 
view. 

We may now turn to the first thesis—that 
many of the difficulties derive from questionable 
interpretations or doubtful applications of prin- 
ciples that are in themselves sound. Thus, it is an 
axiom of natural law that the proper principles 
of social conduct and legal injunction are derived 
from “nature.” The full meaning of this affirma- 
tion becomes clear, however, only if we under- 
score what it negates. Without denying the 
affinities of man for other living creatures or his 
relationship to the universe as a whole—quite 
the contrary—it is human nature, not animal 
or physical nature, which is the proper norm 
for natural law. 

It therefore follows that the investigation 
of human nature cannot be limited to those 
physical aspects which man has in common with 
the lower animals. Unlike them, man is a socio- 
biological being. Hence, such manifestations of 
human nature as friendship, love, reason and 
culture are not artificial grafts upon human 
nature, but are inherent elements in it, no less 
than the instinct for self-preservation or the 
sexual drive which he shares with other animals. 
There are, undoubtedly, great difficulties in- 
volved in the objective description and analysis 
of these specifically human traits which are not 
susceptible to quantitative techniques. But these 
problems of the investigator do not invalidate 
either the reality of these attributes or their 
“natural” character. The “morally relevant na- 
ture of man” cannot be delineated unless we 
reckon with the entire complex of human na- 
ture, as well as we can know it today, and in- 
clude its physical, intellectual, esthetic and spir- 
itual aspects, without which human nature is 
not human. 

When all these factors are taken into account, 
an advocate of natural law may come to con- 
clusions radically different from some that are 
being maintained and defended today on the 
ground that they and they alone represent the 
application of natural law to contemporary 
questions. 

Perhaps one or two amateur efforts in this 
direction will help make the point clear. We 
are frequently told that birth control is a vio- 
lation of natural law, and therefore the pro- 
hibition is binding upon all men, whatever their 
religious views. Brand Blanshard makes this con- 
tention basic to his criticisms, as already cited 
above: “If natural law is to be usable, we must 
be able to tell what is natural. Is birth control 
natural as a step to race improvement, or un- 
natural as an interference with physiological 
process?” But Blanshard’s alternatives disappear 
when we equate the “natural” not with the bio- 
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logical, but with the human. For man, at least, 
and perhaps in rudimentary form for some 
animals, procreation does not exhaust the mean- 
ing of the intersexual relationship. Invariably, 
the physical aspects of sex seek a larger frame- 
work in the primary commitment of personal 
love and in a permanent setting through family 
life. This is particularly true in the case of man, 
where the birth of a child marks the beginning 
of a long period of dependency in which he re- 
quires the care of his parents and the protection 
of society. It is noteworthy that in the Bible the 
creation of Eve is explained on the ground of 
her capacity to fulfill Adam’s need for human 
companionship, “It is not good for man to dwell 
alone” (Genesis 2:18), long before her function 
as the child-bearing sex is envisaged (ibid. 3:16). 


The profound Biblical metaphor which de- 
clares that man is created in the image of God, 
has been variously interpreted through the ages 
as equivalent to man’s immortal soul, the gift 
of reason, or his dominion over the lower orders 
of creation. Implicit in all these views of the 
metaphor is man’s possessing im parvo the basic 
attribute of God, His creativity. Aside from 
some rudimentary or instinctual forms of this 
quality to be found in the lower animals, it is 
man alone who has the capacity to be master 
of his world and not simply its creature, able to 
mould his environment and modify his instinc- 
tual drives. When the specifically human aspects 
of the sexual relationship are given due weight, 
one may well conclude that natural law is not 
being violated, and on the contrary is being 
obeyed when there are genuine physical, psy- 
chological, economic or social grounds for limit- 
ing the number of children in a family. 


‘THE SECOND THEsIs that I should like to defend 

is that the opponents of natural law are right 
in suspecting that lurking in its shadows are 
some metaphysical and theological presupposi- 
tions. Because of the disrepute into which the- 
ological affirmations have fallen, many of the 
latter-day advocates of natural law seek to deny 
or sever what now appears as a marriage of 
inconvenience and of non-necessity. Thus, 
speaking as a religious believer, John Cogley 
maintains that “the natural law doctrine found 
in Aristotle, Cicero and Antigone is much older 
than Catholicism and I believe would have de- 
veloped from its dim beginnings in antiquity 
even if the Catholic Church had never existed.” 
He is undoubtedly correct in his view that 
natural law is not linked to any theology. But 
if the assumptions underlying the natural law 
and the implications flowing from it are ana- 
lyzed, it would appear that some conclusions 
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regarding the purpose of life and the nature 


of the universe do emerge. 


From the secular standpoint of a social scien. [ 


tist, Philip Selznick’ has argued for a modern 
conception of natural law, emphasizing two 


basic postulates. For him, as for the present 


writer, natural law must rest upon the basis of 


rigorous scientific inquiry which is the only firm | 
foundation of our knowledge of human nature, [ 
Second, it must possess a demanding character f 


upon the conscience and the actions of men, 
He then maintains that “it is not necessary for 
natural law supporters to prove that man has 
any inherent duties, including the duty to live 


at all, or to choose the good and avoid evil. It is f 


the system that has the commitment.” 

I do not believe this position can stand up 
under analysis. First is the fact that “the system” 
has no meaning or existence apart from its 
establishment and maintenance by human be- 
ings. Moreover, Selznick himself concedes, “If 


there is to be a legal order it must serve the | 


39 


proper ends of man.” But the proper ends of 
man require an analysis of the nature of man 
and evaluational judgments are therefore in- 
escapable. Finally, unless we accept as basic the 
duty to live and to choose the good and avoid 
evil, there is no virtue in any system of law 
claiming, however imperfectly, to embody the 
principle of justice. Adopt the rule of power 
as the normative principle of society or the de- 
nial of the life-impulse, and a radically different 
legal structure necessarily emerges, as under 
Nazism. 

Selznick has made too far-reaching a con- 
cession to the positivist proclivity for identifying 
the quest for truth exclusively with socio-metric 
techniques, when he declares that “It is enough 
to study any normative system always from the 
standpoint of the normative system itself.” For 
if his words are taken at face value, he has 
surrendered what is perhaps the principal value 
inherent in the doctrine of natural law, its 
utility as a standard of moral judgment and 
rational discrimination. If his contention is 
right, the systems of communism, fascism, Na- 
zism and democracy are all of equal validity, 
since each may be studied from the standpoint 
of the normative system itself. The canons of 
justice and reason would shed no light on the 
crucial question as to which system deserves the 
loyalty of modern man. 


Selznick may be correct in insisting that 


strictly speaking the doctrine of natural law 
requires no metaphysical foundations, merely 
the full and unbiased observation of human 


7 In his paper, “Sociology and Natural Law,” scheduled to 
appear in the Natural Lew Forum. 
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nature. But, as he himself recognizes, facts can- 
not be insulated from values. Human nature 
exhibits the qualities of friendship, love, co- 
operation, the appreciation of beauty, the hunger 
for righteousness. But it also reveals aggressive- 
ness, greed, lust, irrationality. Which constella- 
tion of attributes is to be regarded as the norm 
of human nature, and which as aberrations or 
perversions of the essential nature of man? 
Which traits, accordingly, can be made the 
basis of natural law? The answer cannot come 
from a mythically “objective” scientific in- 
vestigator whom only the naive imagine to 
exist. On the contrary, a scientist approaches 
the phenomena he seeks to understand with a 
theory, a viewpoint, a prejudice, if you will, 
previously arrived at. A true scientist differs 
from his counterfeit in his willingness to modify 
or discard his hypothesis on the basis of the 
evidence, but he begins with a hypothesis before 
surveying the evidence. 


But even if we grant the possibility of an ob- 
jective observation of human nature to serve as 
the basis for a scientific sociology, that may 
sufice for science, but not for the scientist. A 
scientist is not merely a scientist, but a human 
being, and a natural lawyer is more than a 
lawyer. The refusal to explore philosophical 
implications here, as in any other positivist 
approach, is possible only by an arbitrary de- 
cision to avoid asking ultimate questions and 
stopping the inquiry midway in its path. The 
contention of positivism that questions that are 
not experimentally verifiable or subject to socio- 
metric treatment are meaningless, is a purely 
willful and gratuitous assumption. A question 
is not meaningless, merely because we have no 
answer or cannot all agree on one. 


Even from the standpoint of the scientific 
method itself, it is unnecessary to exclude value- 
judgments from the arcanum of the scientific 
enterprise. It is a truism even in the natural 
sciences that the scientific observer is himself 
part of the material being observed, and that 
the processes of selecting the data to be studied 
and of establishing a hierarchy of values among 
them constitute prior conditions for any mean- 
ingful investigation. 

When we speak of love and friendship as 
illustrating “the primary relation,” we are giving 
to these relationships more than a numerical 
designation. We are suggesting that the deep 
and extensive communication and mutual com- 
mitment to be found in love and friendship rep- 
resent in some sense a higher relationship than 
the “constrained and guarded arm’s-length con- 
tact of individuals which exists among neighbors 
or in business or in the economic realm.” 
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One of Selznick’s most significant ideas is 
his recognition of the existence of “‘latent values 
in the world of fact” which endow physical 
relationships like parenthood and sexuality with 
their specifically human character. But this 
quality of “evaluation” which exists in human 
nature, this capacity to endow with supra- 
physical values the physical attributes with 
which man enters the world, tells us something 
not only about human nature, but also of the 
world of which man is a part, unless we are 
prepared to interpose an impenetrable wall be- 
tween man and the power rungs of the evo- 
lutionary ladder, an approach contradicted by 
the findings of the sciences of chemistry, biology 
and psychology at every turn. 


We may, of course, insist that there is no 
“proof” of any direction or meaning in the 
history of the earth which is marked by the 
emergence and evolution of life. But the evi- 
dence is abundant that as we ascend the evo- 
lutionary ladder from the amoeba to man, we 
encounter an ever-greater complexity of physical 
structure, a corresponding growth in the spe- 
cialization of function among the various organs, 
together with an increased degree of efficiency, 
and an ever more developed nervous system with 
a heightened degree of consciousness, which 
reaches the maximum of self-awareness in man. 
Nor is this all. This self-awareness in man is 
more than a consciousness of self; it expresses 
itself in the love of beauty, in moral aspiration, 
and in the capacity to reason. 


These attributes of man’s nature reveal some- 
thing about the universe, just as an apple discloses 
the nature of the tree upon which it has ripened, 
and it itself in turn was present in the seed from 
which the tree grew. In a sense not intended 
by Anaxagoras, it is true that man creates God 
in his own image, or, more accurately, that 
man’s nature bears witness to his being fashioned 
in his Creator’s image. While, therefore, the 
natural lawyer qua lawyer may properly set 
limits in his activity and refrain from asking 
the ultimate questions, his human concerns will 
lead him to recognize that his growing under- 
standing of human nature sheds light upon the 
nature of all life and of the universe which is 
its home. 


Moreover, in treating reason and justice rather 
than irrationality, greed and cruelty as the basic 
traits of human nature, he is, quite legitimately, 
bringing value-judgments to bear upon the ob- 
servable phenomena of human behavior. These 
value-judgments, whether he is aware of the 
fact or not, have their source in a world view 
fashioned by a theistic metaphysics. 
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The Eichmann Trial 


by Dafna Allon 


“My father and brother have gone before, 
The heavens drop with human gore.” 
William Blake 


“O Lord, to whom vengeance belongeth...” 
Psalm XCIV, 1 


T= EICHMANN trial has been our daily bread 

for nearly three months now, morning, noon 
and night. News broadcasts coincide with meal- 
times: 7 a.m., 1:30 p.m., 7 p.m., and 9 p.m. The 
broadcast diary of the day’s ration of the trial 
is from 7:15 p.m. to 7:45 p.m. A child of ten 
who ordinarily goes to bed after the 7 p.m. 
news will insist on staying up for the diary of 
the trial. Can you stop him? Ought you to 
try? 

It has become an obsession. Ever since the 
long, burning hours of those first sun-drenched 
mornings when the prosecutor’s opening speech 
poured from the radios in every house, office, 
factory, shop, taxi and sidewalk soda-fountain 
kiosk, that harsh, ill-modulated voice of his, 
advancing and retreating like a movie-camera, 
‘with studied effect, from the general to the 
particular, from background to foreground, 
from crowded masses of the doomed to separate 
families, to one child—even before the first 
witnesses began their dreadful disburdening, 
Eichmann began to fade out on the fringe, to 
recede in importance. The opinion of the world’s 
jurists and journalists and moralizers as to 
whether the fact that he had been kidnapped 
did or did not invalidate, as to whether Israel 
had the right, as to whether justice would 
really—all this became irrelevant. We were 
immersed in knowing what it was that happened, 
was eigentlich geschehen ist, obsessed with this 
collective reliving of unheard-of collective death. 
We had thought that we knew, we had read 
this book and that book, we had seen this and 
that film, we had talked about it, heard it 
speechified about so often, so terribly often. 
And here we were, listening to what the radio 
was saying, unable to stop listening: “and those 
who were about to be shot took their clothes 
off, and they lay down on top of those in the 
pit who had just been shot, most of them not 
dead yet. They lay down, their heads on the 
feet of those below, to save space .. .” and it 
seemed impossible, passing all belief. And we 
could not stop our 10-year-old son from listen- 


ing, and we could not decide whether we ought 
to try. 

Crescendo after crescendo of horror and ter- 
ror, sadism and suffering. Heroism, and the sheer 
inconceivable toughness of the will to live, no 
matter what, even at the cost of cannibalism. 
To live in order to tell the world what had 
happened. The last word that many scratched 
on the walls, the last word of many as they died 
was: Revenge! 


So now we know, at last, what happened, what 

it was like. But it goes on, endlessly. Eich- 
mann is back in focus again, giving evidence. 
He has sworn by God, in whom he says he be- 
lieves, to tell the truth. And it is quite possible 
that he is telling the truth when he says that 
he weighed the possibilities of Jewish emigration, 
territorialism, Zionism. He says that Herzl’s 
Jewish State was a revelation to him. As for 
Madagascar, Eichmann’s pet scheme, wasn’t 
Herzl too, he asks, ready to consider some other 
place than Palestine? And it may well be true, 
as we heard his faltering voice recount on the 
recorder tape his interrogation in prison, that 


the day Heydrich called him and told him that | 


Hitler had ordered all the Jews to be killed, 
he couldn’t grasp the meaning of the words, 


and when he understood, he was stunned and [| 
the breath left his body. And it is possible, | 


very possible, that he is telling the truth that 
he turned sick with horror when he saw blood 


literally spurting from a mass grave, forced up | 


by the gases of the decomposing corpses; and 


that his knees gave way and his head swam when | 


he saw the naked bodies tumbling out of the 
back of a poison-gas motor-vehicle—those 
bodies with the urine, the excrement, the men- 
strual blood—and then the gold-tooth extractors 


going to work. May God forgive him, he is | 


probably telling the truth. 
One of the witnesses—one of the leaders of 


Austrian Jewry, if my memory serves me (I [ 





will not go through that transcript of evidence | 


again)—said that when he saw Eichmann for | 


the second time, in 1939, a year after the 
Anschluss, “It wasn’t the same man. The year 


before he asked us to sit down, explained things | 
to us almost with deference. Now he shouted | 
obscenities at us . . .” Only one year, still at the | 


beginning of his long, long “‘term of office”; an- 
other five years or more to go until the day 
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when Himmler, trying to save one last trump 
card in his gamble with Nemesis, barks at him 
with scorn and fury, “Up to now you have been 
exterminating Jews. Now if I order you to stop 
—and I’m ordering you to stop—and to safe- 
guard Jews, will you obey my orders?” And 
Eichmann, turned to stone, replies, “Jawobl, 
Herr Reichsfuebrer.” But that is at the end of 
1944, at the end of the road leading over the 
mountains of corpses to the cherry orchard 
beside the Danube and back again to Auschwitz, 
where the giant furnaces (capacity 10,000 bodies 
a day) couldn’t cope with the trainloads from 
Hungary as Eichmann stepped up the pressure 
in order to finish the job before it was too late, 
and the dead were burnt in open pits. It was in 
1939, after only one year, one year of the taste 
of power over his fellow human-beings, that the 
Viennese Jewish leader said of him, “It wasn’t 
the same man. You could hardly recognize 
him.” 

So Eichmann is not unimportant after all. 
As the case proceeds it becomes clear that pro- 
saically, flatly, without paradoxes, his guilt is 
the central issue. Is a man responsible for his 
actions and the necessary consequences of his 
actions “before God,” “before his conscience,” 
before any absolute moral standard? Or can 
Eichmann wash his hands before the multitude, 
like the Pontius Pilate whom he has compared 
himself to, and say, “I am innocent of the blood 
of the just”—it was all somebody else’s idea. 
When our 10-year-old son heard Eichmann’s 
defence plea, “I obeyed orders”—a plea denied 
in advance by the very law that Eichmann is 
being tried under—he fetched the Bible and 
found the first book of Samuel, 22, xvii: ““And 
the king said unto the guard that stood about 
him, Turn, and slay the priests of the Lord; be- 
cause their hand also is with David, and because 
they knew when he fled, and did not shew it 
to me. But the servants of the king would not 
put forth their hand to fall upon the priests of 
the Lord.” “So?” we asked. ‘Don’t you see,” 
he said, “they wouldn’t do it because it was un- 
lawful.” “But Saul was king, and he gave the 
order.” “But the order was against the Torah,” 
he explained, with some exasperation at our dim- 
wittedness. “And do you think Saul was in his 
right mind?” he asked sarcastically, as an after- 
thought. And that is the importance of the 
guilt of Eichmann. Are there commandments 
to which a man must defer, whatever the con- 
sequences to himself, even if he is at the mercy 
of madmen? 


IN THE closing stages of his cross-examination, 
Eichmann was finally brought to the point of 
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condemning the extermination of the Jews as 
one of the greatest crimes in history, but he 
could not bring himself to admit his own cul- 
pability or that of anyone else who helped carry 
out the crime. He confessed that he or another 
man might have feelings of guilt, but these, he 
said, were a purely personal matter and no con- 
cern of any court. In an earlier passage in his 
cross-examination, which has attracted less atten- 
tion, he explained confusedly that he could not 
let this inner conflict of his develop to the point 
where he would have to take a jump—that is, 
jump clear outside the system he was serving 
so faithfully. Here you have, dramatized, in- 
carnate, the well-known fact that it is precisely 
the liberation from the burden of moral responsi- 
bility and individual judgment that constitutes 
the central attraction of totalitarianism as a way 


of life. 


Eichmann’s guilt is the main issue. But there 
are many other issues, scarcely less important, 
and it is worth trying to unravel a few threads 
of the complex web of circumstance. What of 
the guilt of the estimated 40,000 other Germans 
and 60,000 non-Germans who directly served 
the extermination machine? So few! Incidental- 
ly these numbers are striking proof of the power 
of organization as such, a proof confirmed by 
the achievements of the relatively weak organi- 
zation of the Ghetto Fighters and the Partisans. 
Is there any point in working out what per- 
centage the killers were of the total populations 
they came from? And trying to estimate the 
percentage of those who bore responsibility in 
decision? And those who knew what was hap- 
pening, without having any direct connection 
with it? And what of those “outside,” in the 
“other world,” who knew and who might have 
been able to do something, big or small, if they 
had wanted to? (Raoul Wallenberg, the Swede, 
sent an embassy messenger off on a bicycle, with 
a typewriter and blank passes, to rescue people 
from the Hungarian death march while it was 
on—and he succeeded in rescuing scores!) There 
is a point to the question of numbers, the pro- 
portion of those guilty, and not only sub specie 
aeternitatis, as Abraham argued it out with God 
over Sodom and Gomorrah. What was needed 
there was a few just men to save the place. In 
our time—from the October Revolution through 
Nazi Germany down to the F.L.N.—we have 
learnt that it only needs a small minority of 
determined and well-organized men to impose 
their will on the mass, if they are prepared to 
use the twin weapon of terror and secrecy. The 
importance of secrecy is underestimated by the 
opponents but not by the proponents of tyran- 
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ny.’ Secrecy itself strikes terror. It paralyzes 
the will to resist and thus reduces the need for 
the use of force. The more abominable—if any 
distinction is possible—of the crimes of mass 
extermination were committed in order to cam- 
ouflage what was being done and to suppress 
evidence of what had been done; and everyone 
used for the purpose had to be killed, of course, 
and so—on and on. The desperate demand of the 
victims, repeated over and over again, was: 
Someone must live to tell the truth. For this 
they tried to prevent people from committing 
suicide, for this they fought to stay alive, even 
when they had passed over into that unimagin- 
able limbo between life and death inhabited by 
those more dead than alive, whom they called by 
the strange name of “Musulmen.” 

Whatever the proportion of the killers, there is 
always enough of them to serve the tyrants’ 
purpose. One has never heard of a tyrannical 
regime that failed for lack of sufficient hangmen 
or torturers or the “first” and “second” mur- 
derers of Shakespeare’s plays. But it is fair to 
ask why this particular tyranny of lies, violence 
and terror could be imposed in our day by the 
Germans, and first of all on fellow-Germans, 
most of them unconvinced of its rightness. A 
people with so many virtues—educated, clean, 
industrious, brave, conscientious! It was Ger- 
mans who some time before 1913 drove out 
40,000 Herero blacks to die in the desert of 
Southwest Africa. And then there were those 
babies-tossed-on-bayonets stories of the 1914 in- 
vasion of Belgium, which good little liberals and 
socialists were brought up to believe were just 
atrocity propaganda. And now all this. The 
short answer is the answer of Heine, that the 
Germans were never properly de-tribalized, 
never really Christianized. Let’s leave it at 
that, and not forget” the other 60,000 Balts, 
Ukrainians, Poles, Vichy French and what have 
you. They were all, of course, in the nature of 
the case, drawn from the peoples under German 
control. But zo Italians, dirty, illiterate, coward- 


1 Blake etched the following poem, but never published 
it: 
Cruelty has a Human Heart, 
And Jealousy a Human Face, 
Terror the Human Form Divine, 
And Secrecy the Human Dress. 


The Human Dress is forged Iron, 

The Human Form a fiery Forge, 

The Human Face a Furnace seal’d, 
The Human Heart its hungry Gorge. 

2 “Remember what Amalek did unto thee by the way, 
when ye were come forth out of Egypt; how he met thee 
by the way, and smote the hindmost of thee, even all that 
were feeble behind thee, when thou wast faint and weary; 
and he feared not God.” Deuteronomy, 25, xvii-xviii. 
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ly, Fascist, but Catholic Italians, adept at tor. 


turing fellow-Italians in Fascist gaols or Maffia | 


vendettas—they wouldn’t and didn’t kill Jews or 
hand them over to be killed simply as Jews. And 
no Danes. But who dares answer for what other 
peoples might have done, had they been engulfed 


in their turn? All of history, ancient and mod- 
ern, teaches the inescapable lesson of the limitles | 


potentiality for evil in every human being. The. 
ologians of every faith, moralists of every per- 
suasion, have known this since the beginning 
of recorded time. True—but did you know it, 
allow for it, build your beliefs and your conduct 
on it and the education of your children? 


AN you face everything that is implied for | 


society in the recognition that human being; 
are not fit to wield power over each other, not 
only power of life and death, but power to bind 


and to loose, to say come and go. Shakespeare | 


was writing not only for his day when he said, 


“Your jack-in-office plays such tricks before | 


high heaven / As make the angels weep.” How 
to get your bureaucrat, of high or low degree, to 
treat the reluctant subjects of his activity with 
the simplest consideration, let alone the justice 
that is theoretically their due? Legal safeguards, 


however stringent, will not work in countries | 


where the rule is not accepted a priori: the neces- 
sary instruments of the law, police and army, 
tend in the nature of things to be corrupted and 
brutalized by the simple fact that they exercise 
power over relatively defenseless individuals, 
And who is to stop them from abusing their 
power? Germany was the country of Kant, 
whose categorical imperative it was that no hv- 


man being should be used by another as a means | 


to an end, but must be regarded always and 
only as an end in himself. Where in the world 


today is that imperative honored, in spite of all | 


the talk about “respect for human dignity”? 


Let’s take a look at South Africa, a popular | 


target these days, partly because of a bad con- 


science over failure to react to Nazi racialism in| 


the past. In spite of Sharpeville, it is not phys- 
ical outrage that is irretrievably alienating 3 
black population fundamentally good-natured, 
law-abiding, hungry for education. The black 


miners of the gold mines of the Rand are not| 
only well paid by South African standards—' 
they are probably the best cared for body of/ 


compound-housed labor in the world. The 


liberal-minded chairman of Anglo-American, | 
the biggest of the mining consortiums, Mr./ 


Harry Oppenheimer, has spent a great deal of 


money and energy helping political opposition) 
to the South African Nationalist Government. | 
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responsibility for improving race relations in the 
political sphere lies essentially with the Govern- 
ment, but some initiative in removing grievances 
and in fostering goodwill can be taken within 
industry itself... . Greater attention must be 
given to the abilities, personal needs, inclinations 
and aspirations of individual Africans... . 
Changes in attitude are involved, and changes 
in attitude evolve notoriously slowly . . . The 
major problems that face our country ... de- 
pend for their solution much more than is gen- 
erally recognized, first, upon the establishment 
on the personal level of attitudes of respect and 
affection for people of other races; secondly, 
on the extension of these attitudes onto the level 
of industrial and other organizations; and, only 
thirdly, on political policy.” The fact that Mr. 
Oppenheimer is very remote from his Jewish 
origins need not inhibit the reflection, “There’s 
the Jew in him speaking.” Nor does this in- 
validate his conclusion: you cannot create a social 
morality, a social ethos, without basing it on 
each single individual. 


Artictes about the Eichmann case usually end 

up: It mustn’t be allowed to happen again. 
Fine! But how do you set about preventing these 
mass hatreds from building up? We are back 
again to the causes of anti-Semitism, over which 
Prof. Baron had his dramatic and curious duel 
with Servatius, back to Victor Gollancz and his 
despair at Jewish ‘“‘conspicuousness—in suffering, 
in success, in poverty, in wealth, in religion and 
physical appearance.” But at last we’re getting 
enough evidence on every level—from distaste 
of conspicuousness (one’s own and other peo- 
ple’s) all the way to mass murder—to begin 
to see how the thing works. Man’s natural capaci- 
ty and need for the exercise of aggressiveness, 
cruelty and hatred is as it were polarized along an 
axis, a measuring-rod of distance. From child- 
hood to the grave, people classify each other, as 
groups and as individuals, nearer and further 
away, according to degrees of likeness and un- 
likeness, real and imaginary. It is not simply 
a matter of “us” and “them,” or, as the inelegant 
jargon has it, the “in-group” and the “out- 
group.” It is more complicated than this. There 
are gradations, and gradation is of the essence, 
whether one chooses to think of it as gradation 
from near to far, or from high to low. The 
concept of distance is perhaps the more re- 
warding, for it is materialized in the physical 
distance that people as a rule keep between 
them.* The units of measurement, the criteria 
of likeness and unlikeness, vary in different 





* Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa, Ltd., 
Chairman’s Annual Statement, 1961. 
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places at different times, but the tendency itself, 
with its accompanying emotions, is at the root 
of every class and caste system, every hierarchy 
in the world, and in them it finds its necessary 
outlet, sometimes more and sometimes less harm- 
ful, ludicrous or cruel. (In England, where there 
are many and subtle differences between the 
classes, which are not however sealed off from 
each other, the delight in classing people gets so 
much exercise that it permits of almost complete 
tolerance for even the most eccentric personali- 
ties.) The faculty for relegating others to a 
distance where compassion no longer applies 
operates in every society, at all times and in all 
circumstances. Kah-Zetnik, the witness from 
“planet Auschwitz” who collapsed on the stand, 
has described in his latest book how those “‘se- 
lected” to live for a little while longer despised 
those chosen to die right away—poor trash fit 
only for the crematorium. 

However, after all the floods of argument, 
in the last analysis the Jew was the chosen enemy, 
the inevitable enemy, because he was the bearer 
of the religion that taught moral responsibility, 
the religion of Sinai. Reluctantly, inadequately, 
against his will, but driven to it—century after 
century—the Jew bears the burden that the 
Nazis wanted to relinquish. 

There are still societies in the world where a 
common tradition and outlook sets some limits 
to what one man may do to another, physically 
and emotionally, in everyday life. But these 
traditional attitudes are exactly the restraints 
that are wearing thin in modern society, where 
individual insecurity spreads under the thin 
polished veneer like a slow stain. To control 
man’s natural cruelty is a task for education 
from childhood, perhaps the only real task of 
education, but it is one for which we seem to 
have mislaid all the tools. We have no time or 
inclination to see to the moral attitudes of our 
children. We only want them to adjust them- 
selves. To what? Are they never to be unlike 
other people in any important respect? What 
other people—society’s lowest common denomi- 
nator? Or else we are afraid they'll suffer from 
repressions. Is not the whole of Freud, in effect, 
an explicit demonstration that civilized society, 
for what it is worth, functions through the 
mechanisms of repression and sublimation? 

Do you know any more effective way of 
educating your child in moral attitudes than 
(a) to love him like a father, in spite of your 
knowledge that he is a cruel little savage; (b) to 
teach him: “Love ye therefore the stranger: for 


* I am indebted for this concept of social distance, but 
not its application in this instance, to Prof. Karl Mannheim 
of the London School of Economics. 
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ye were strangers in the land of Egypt” (Deut. 
10, xix). And again: “The stranger that dwelleth 
with you shall be unto you as one born among 
you, and thou shalt love him as thyself: for ye 
were strangers in the land of Egypt” (Levit. 19, 
xxxiv). Or: “Are ye not as children of the 
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Ethiopians unto me, children of Israel, saith the 
Lord” (Amos, 7, ix). All of which adds up to, 
Do as you would be done by. (What Hillel said 
was, “Do not do to others what you don’t want 
done to you.”) Old, stale commonplaces. Like, 


Thou shalt not kill.” 


Towns in the Desert 


by Yaacov Morris 


The convoy to Eilat is heading, 
O’er the desert evening’s come, 
Sand above and sand below us 
On this road that’s to Eilat. 


Hey Eilat! Hey Eilat! Hey Eilat! 
In the desert a city we'll build. 
Hey Eilat! Hey Eilat! Hey Eilat! 
A wonderful dream is fulfilled. 
(Negev Song) 


B= as a shorn sheep, raw as the eternal Negev 

landscape, three tentative townlets poke their 
flat-topped heads out of the desert. Kfar Yeru- 
cham and Mitzpeh Ramon are little more than 
solitary outposts graced by a passing road. Village 
in size, they are prodded by Government plans 
and their own self-conscious isolation. Neither 
man nor desert permits them the modest luxury 
of evolutionary growth. History, in this Negev, 
is either buried in the lap of time or is a chi- 
merical point in a hazy future. The third, and 
largest, of the three townlets is Dimona on the 
road to Sdom. 

In a desert everything man-made looks manu- 
factured. Even trees and shrubs do not rise 
from the ground, they are thrust downward 
into it. The sky and plainland compete in flat- 
ness. Anything perpendicular between them 
smaller than mountains is crushed into insignifi- 
cance. From a distance, a desert townlet is a 
momentary scattering of square-shaped stone. 
When surrounded by trees, it is a shadow patch, a 
last tenacious tuft of hair on the bronzed-bald 
skull of aging man. The life of a desert townlet, 
its self-important chatter and purpose, bears 
no relation to its funereal environment. The 
chatter and purpose have to continue, otherwise 
there is utter loneliness. Even a castaway island 
has the voice of the sea. An oasis is surrounded 
by the silent faceless sand. 

“From dust to dust” has meaning in the desert 


Copyright © 1961 by Yaacov Morris. Reprinted from 
the forthcoming book Masters of the Desert to be published 
by G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


as nowhere else. Every second of life in between 
is brazen defiance. To escape the dust bowl 
and its breathless suffocation, townlets are built 
on the slightest rise. Dimona stands on a hill 
which later dips and drops violently to a viscous 
chemical pool, cupped in the hollow of volcanic 
mountains. Kfar Yerucham oversees a cross- 


road and the ruins of a Canaanite settlement, | 


Mitzpeh Ramon (lookout post) like an eagle 
surveys the depths of a crater. And the Arad of 
tomorrow will gaze down from its mountain 
crest on the salt-saturated sea. 


The first of the three towns on the way 
to Eilat is Dimona. Called after a city of Judah 
(Joshua 15:22), it is but two and a half miles 
distant from Kurnub, the Mamphis of Hellen- 
istic times on the Meidva map, the Mamshit of 
the Hebrews. The patchwork of ruined forts 
on the surrounding hills, the dams and reservoirs 


at its feet in a deep gorge, remind the traveler | 


vf Mamphis’ golden age, the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies of the Byzantines. The nearby police 


station is a heritage from the British. Dimona’s | 


prosperity will be called an “age of light,” for 
its life began with a flourish of phosphates 


(“Phos,” in Greek, means light). Its second | 


reason for birth was the plant at Sdom. Twelve 
miles from the phosphate deposits, twenty-nine 
miles from the Dead Sea, Dimona was needed 


as a residential center for the workers of both. | 


At first a “caravan inn,” a collection of wood- | 
en bungalows for sleeping used by the Sdom | 
workers, Dimona’s beginning as a permanent | 


settlement was dramatic. The first citizens were 


eighty immigrants from Tunisia who arrived in | 


the darkness in a convoy of trucks: 


The trucks reached Dimona at night and the 


travelers, mostly city dwellers, accustomed to 
live within the melah’s walls, were badly fright- 


ened by the gloom and desolation of these open | 
spaces. They thought they were being dumped | 


in the desert, at the mercy of the Bedouin, and 
panic attained such a pitch they refused to get 
out of the trucks. Clement climbed into the 
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first truck, stethoscope around his neck, and 
welcomed them in French and Arabic. They 
were astonished to find a fellow Tunisian, and 
astonished to know that an up-to-date clinic 
was ready to function in the desert, impressed 
‘hat Clement was not afraid to live there alone 
for a full week getting things ready for them. 
They felt sufficiently assured to believe all that 
they had heard about Dimona, that there was 
work for every man, and that a city was really 
being erected there, whose layout they would be 
able to see the following day. One after the 
other, family groups stepped out on Dimona’s 
soil, and the next day no one spoke about leaving 
Dimona.* 


Clement, or Dr. Bokhnik of Tunis, was divine, 
or at least the country’s answer to the pessimists 
who said at the time that “‘no one will ever agree 
to live in Dimona, to sleep there.” However 
brilliant or doubtful the blueprint, men like 
Bokhnik are the difference between failure and 
success. When the plan to start Dimona was 
broached, he was living in Beersheba and agreed 
to precede the newcomers at their site and set 
up a medical clinic for the “Kupat Holim,” the 
Histadruth’s health service which provides care 
for over 75 per cent of the country’s population. 
Until he came to the Negev in 1954, Bokhnik 
had worked fourteen years in hospitals in North 
Africa, had served throughout World War II 
in various military centers and had been dis- 
charged with the Croix de Guerre. When head 
of the surgery ward of Tunis’ finest medical 
establishment, he decided to move with his fami- 
ly to Israel. 


The reasons? He says: “The ‘fellagas’ con- 
vinced me as a Jew that the fight between them 
and the French placed us between the hammer 
and the anvil. This was a fight which might 
have led Tunisian Jewry into the abyss, or at 
least to the usual impasse.” By the usual impasse, 
of course, he meant being caught between the 
French, who treated the Jewish community well, 
and the fellages seeking national independence. 


From that dramatic night in 1955, when Cle- 
ment Bokhnik averted a panic, until today, he 
and his family have been Dimona’s “Pilgrim 
Fathers.” Besides the doctor, who takes care of 
every real or imagined ailment, there are his wife, 
Fortunée, their four children, his mother and 
her granddaughter Simone. All have been the 
social core around which the first builders of 
the town settled. The Bokhniks provided the 
bridge between young Sabra instructors and 
nurses (at times in the beginning brusque and 





1 WIZO in Israel, No. 75, October 1956, Jerusalem. 
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unaware of traditions, habits, diet and psycholo- 
gy of the newcomers), and the settlers. 

Simone, for instance, an energetic and out- 
spokenly honest young woman, taught well- 
intentioned, but occasionally unimaginative, 
officialdom its first lesson on how to approach 
her friends. To one of the early official visitors 
she said, ““We are enthusiastic about pioneering 
in the Negev, but we need some fun, less 
speeches.” “Fun?” queried the official, taken 
aback. “‘Yes, fun. People from all kinds of or- 
ganizations come here to lecture us. We hear 
Zionism, Herzl, Histadruth, Labor, the country, 
the State, always the same thing. Some people 
heckle the speakers and behave like rude children 
because they dislike being treated like children 
in a reform school.” “My dear girl,” said the 
official, ‘“‘you must all learn Hebrew, about Zion- 
ism and the establishment of the State, its in- 
stitutions and aims.” “Certainly,” Simone re- 
plied, “but we'd also like to talk with people 
instead of being talked at. We’d like to find out 
about our fellow Israelis, but not from the pul- 
pit. We'd like them to find out about us, too, 
why we came here, what the place means to us, 
what we hope for. It is only when we are quite 
sure of our place, of our bonds with other people, 
the value of what we are doing here, that we can 
accept Israel’s past, in which we had no share, 
as part of ourselves.’”” 


NE OFFICIAL who visited Dimona in its early 

days and displayed more imagination was 
Joseph Weitz, then head of the Jewish National 
Fund. He had just returned from a lengthy 
study tour of Tunisia and Algeria where he ob- 
served thriving olive plantations in the southern 
area of both countries. Dimona, he had instantly 
noticed, had no vegetation, not a tree, not a 
flower or blade of grass. To live in surroundings 
so desolate inevitably depressed its inhabitants. 
Sands, burned hot by day, threw off waves of 
accumulated heat at night, making sleep difficult. 

Dimona planted olives and with little water 
they did well. At first, in 1956, they covered 
18 acres, the following year 63 acres, the next 
a further 250; and in 1960 the first crop of nine 
pounds of olives per tree was harvested. Now, 
with Dimona’s example, the plan is to plant 
vales of olive trees all the way from the town 
of Sdeh Boker, on an area of thousands of acres. 
In Dimona the silvery-green leaf of the trees now 
soothes the eye. Their roots have stopped the 
sand from drifting, their branches have cooled 
the temperature of houses and streets. Tama- 
risks, acacias and eucalyptus have also been plant- 
ed in a belt around Dimona. So conscious has 


2 Ibid. 
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its population become about vegetation that 
twenty of the streets have been named after 
Negev wild flowers. 

Fittingly for a young townlet, Dimona is led 
by a youthful mayor, an immigrant from Fez, 
Morocco. Arnon Laveydo came to the country 
in 1948, entered the war as a private and emerged 
a lieutenant. Foreman of an agricultural re- 
search station, he moved to the potash plant in 
the same capacity, settled in Dimona and at less 
than thirty became its mayor. Dark, lithe and 
quick, with an engaging smile, he has every 
detail of Dimona’s short past and vigorous pres- 
ent at his finger tips. With his wife Fanya, 
a dressmaker from Casablanca and now busy 
with a Dimona-born baby daughter, they are 
gracious hosts. 

Laveydo’s review of the town moves quickly 
from its initial birth pangs to its future devel- 
opment. At first, he says, it was difficult to 
persuade people to settle in Dimona. Now, it 
has fifty applicants per month who want to 
move in but must wait for the building of new 
apartments. At first forty wooden huts com- 
posed the transit camp. The settlers came 
straight from the ships which brought them, 
few knew each other, there was no local water, 
no connecting road with the highway, no elec- 
tricity. Then electricity was switched on for 
three hours daily; water was hauled by tanker. 
The settlers were employed by the Ministry of 
Labor to build their own houses and by the 
phosphate mine at Oron. Other young people 
started work at Sdom, where employees were 
trained in special courses. After two years, 
Dimona’s population reached 1,500. 


When the Government embarked upon a local 
public works program, which included an 8- 
inch water pipeline from Beersheba, employment 
possibilities grew, and with them increased 
Dimona’s capacity to absorb more people. In 
the meantime, schools were begun in prefab- 
ricated wooden huts and teachers sent by “Hen,” 
the women’s section of the army. Local edu- 
cators were trained and they have since taken 
over. By July, 1960, they were running five 
kindergartens and three elementary schools, and 
in 1961 a secondary school was opened. Clement 
Bokhnik’s small clinic had since become a “Med- 
ical Center” with two doctors, three nurses and 
two ambulances. 

According to the mayor, one of Dimona’s 
permanent problems is a shortage of administra- 
tors, professionals and technically trained peo- 
ple. This explains the recurrent emphasis upon 
“adult education,” which ranges from a voca- 
tional training center for “young adults” to 
various evening classes for all other ages. It 
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also explains the “constant shortage of money 
for cultural activities,’ which when found, 
saved or borrowed, is to be used to erect a “Beth 
Tarbuth” (town hall cum meeting place, play- 
house, library, lecture, study and reading 
rooms). To date, a movie house has been opened, 
a wooden building where the “theatre group 
puts on light sketches,” and a small library “run 
by the Labor Council,” which represents all 
trade union, cooperative and other workers’ or- 
ganizations in the town. Finance is also re- 
quired, says Arnon Laveydo, for a home for aged 
people and a swimming pool, “essential in this 
permanent heat.” 


Housing comes after culture on the mayor’s 
list of priority problems. Population growth 
keeps overtaking accommodation. At first, 
one and a half, two and a half, and three-room 
apartments were built (excluding kitchen), 
some of which were leased on a rental basis: the 
newcomers were not certain whether they would 
settle in Dimona permanently. Those who de- 
cided to stay made a down payment of $100 
and received mortgages of a further $2,750, 
over ten to fifteen years at low interest. These 
earliest apartments were built in two-story 
blocks, straight and angular, covered with pink- 
colored plaster. The most recent are being built 
of stone, as one-apartment cottages, and are 
much quieter and cooler. 

With expansion of industry in Dimona and its 
surroundings, another thousand apartments are 
to be built, a number of them earmarked for 
professional and technical personnel who, it is 
hoped, will settle in the town. Apace with the 
housing has been growing the shopping and ad- 
ministrative center. Café Charly, however, the 
first to open, remains the unofficial immigrants’ 
club where people gather and talk over inter- 
minable cups of highly sweetened Turkish coffee 
and minted tea. It is probably as much a “nerve 
center” of Dimona as its elected Local Council, 
a “coalition of the representatives of four parties 
(three of them labor) and one ‘independent’ 
nonparty member.” Eighty-four per cent of 
the eligible voters, according to the mayor, cast 
their ballots at the Council election. 


Apart from employment in the phosphate | 


mines and extracting potash, the labor market 
in Dimona is rapidly expanding because of 
growing local industry. In fact this economic 


growth is the basis of current plans to bring | 


the present population of around 6,000 to four 


times this number by 1965. New industries | 


stress textile plants and chemical enterprises. For 
example, on February 16, 1961, the Dimona 
Textile Plant was opened “with thirty Japanese 


and thirty West German spinning machines.” 
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On the same date, the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry announced that ‘“Dimona Fibers 
is to start building a weaving plant which will 
have two hundred Swiss looms. Its cost will be 
$2.2 millions and the plant will be ready for 
production within a year.” Among the chemical 
factories for Dimona and environs is one to 
produce 10,000 tons of elemental phosphorus 
per year, employing 170 people, a joint local 
and foreign investment of $6.25 million. To- 
gether, these three new enterprises will employ 
up to 800 wage earners. Two large textile plants, 
Kitan with 1,200 workers and Sivei Dimona 
with 400, were erected in 1958. Another local 
industry is a plant producing white cement, em- 
ploying 350. 

The population of Dimona has changed since 
the first group of 80 immigrants from Tunisia 
arrived on its site. It has added people from 
Morocco, Iran, India, Poland and Rumania. 
With the influx of new families from the north 
of Israel, including professional, technical and 
other staff employed in the Dead Sea industrial 
complex, Mayor Laveydo may well have his re- 
inforcement of urban administrators and leaders 
of culture as well. With, or without them, 
however, Dimona’s short past suggests a long 
and dynamic future. 


EIcHT Mies west of Dimona is Kfar Yerucham, 

which started by the side of the Central 
Negev Highway as a miners’ encampment in 
1951. Its founders were immigrants from Ru- 
mania; they were later joined by others from 
Morocco, Iran and Poland. The site of the per- 
manent settlement is on a hill over one mile west 
and above the Yerucham crossroad where the 
routes to Sdom, Beersheba and Eilat intersect. 
From its crest can be seen the dam built across 
a nearby vale to intercept and store the winter 
floodwater it supplies to the town. Seven and 
a haif miles away is the Big Crater in which 
most of Kfar Yerucham’s working citizens 
quarry kaolin and glass sand. Others are em- 
ployed by the archaeological “diggings” and re- 
novations at the Ovdat site, as well as at the 
Evenari farm. In the last decade Kfar Ye- 
tucham’s population has reached 700, a slow 
rate of growth in Negev terms, which forever 
preoccupies its Local Council. 

When the Prime Minister visited Kfar Ye- 
rucham in October, 1960, “on a neighborly call” 
(Sdeh Boker is eleven miles to the south), he 
predicted to the Council and population that 
“Kfar Yerucham will become a town of 10,000 
inhabitants”; but in his reply, the chairman, 
Pinchas Mucznik, was more modest in his de- 
mands. ‘Immediate needs,” he said, “are for 
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another two hundred families of workers, a new 
school building in 1961, a cinema and a swim- 
ming pool.” Mr. Ben-Gurion commented: “The 
supply of workers depends to a great extent on 
Mr. Nikita Khrushchev and the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco. Give me all the Jews of Russia and North 
Africa and I will take care of them.” He was 
referring, of course, to the migration restrictions 
imposed by the governments of these countries. 
On behalf of Kfar Yerucham, the chairman pre- 
sented the Prime Minister with a large crystal 
dish manufactured by one of its newest enter- 
prises, the Negev Crystal Works. It is the only 
one of its kind in the country, started by an 
immigrant from Czechoslovakia. 

Other industries of Kfar Yerucham include 
a factory producing light machine lathes, a 
weaving mill, an enterprise hand-printing cloth, 
an ice-making plant, and a table-salt refinery. 
Being added in 1961 were enterprises to turn 
out fiberglass, glass pipes and foam from quartz 
sand and dolomite, and for the production of 
rubber accessories for autos. By 1965, when it 
is hoped that current development plans will be 
realized, Kfar Yerucham’s population is ex- 
pected to reach 8,000. Its houses are squat, 
square and flat-roofed; the latest, built of stone, 
is the Cultural Center, surrounded by trees and 
flowers. At the beginning of 1961, the town’s 
“commercial quarter” consisted of two grocery 
shops, a general store, a hairdressing salon and 
a cobbler’s shop. A wooden clubhouse provided 
youth with a meeting place; a kindergarten and 
elementary school provided the children with 
education. Most of the apartments then were 
still rented by their occupants, few were yet 
being purchased. 

At the foot of the hill on which Tel Ye- 
rucham’s houses barely rise is a thriving café, 
and on the main highway to north and south 
stands a brand-new inn and restaurant called 
Achsaniyah Avoth, the Patriarch’s Inn. Its 
mosaic enameled-stone portrait of the venerable 
forebears of Israel is startlingly brazen and mod- 
ern against the dismal desert. 

It is fourteen miles from Ovdat south to 
Mitzpeh Ramon, from Beersheba to the crater’s 
lookout post run fifty-three miles of black- 
topped Central Negev highway. From the tiny 
townlet, perched like an eagle over Ramon, can 
be seen the dry river bed called Nikrot (Grot- 
tos) Brook, winding from west to east on the 
crater’s floor. It descends through a rocky gorge 
into the Arava Plain. The cliffs of Ramon offer 
a wild and majestic panorama. In the distance, 
the Negev’s highest peak juts upward 3,363 feet. 
The “Head of Ramon,” far to the southwest, 
seems but an eagle’s flight across the depression 
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from Mitzpeh Ramon. On the way down into 
the crater, the two-and-a-half-mile stretch of 
road winds in hairpins, dropping 375 feet in its 
descent. The steep incline is called “Ma’aleh 
Ha’atzmaut” (“Independence Ascent”) be- 
cause, as an inscription on a rock standing on 
the left side of the highway explains, Tuts 
WAY WAS PAVED BY MILITARY ENGINEERS OF 
THE IsRAEL DEFENSE ARMY, APRIL 1953, THE 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Mitzpeh Ramon, which had 110 settled fam- 
ilies (500 people) and a countless number of 
others “passing through” at the end of 1960, 
is to become a sizable town of 18,000 by the 
end of 1965. Its citizens, a large number of 
veteran settlers, worked in the nearby quarries. 
For leisure, they had a Cultural Center and 
cinema “where people go three times a week.” 
Next to the settlement stood a public works 
camp housing the builders of a new road “from 
Sdom to Eilat.” It is almost seven miles from 
here to the Jordan border and forty miles to 
Egypt. “Because of us,” one of the citizens 
commented, “they don’t dare cross any more 
from Jordan to Egypt. It is now quiet... .” 
A purification plant for sewage water is planned 
for here, too, “so that water can be used for 
agriculture in the surroundings.” 

Mitzpeh Ramon is to have clothing factories, 
a shoe and leather goods enterprise, a plant for 
producing and assembling iron frames, another 
for making optical instruments and a small 
pharmaceutical industry. Ways and means of 
encouraging such new industry were reflected 
by a decision in 1959: “The development cen- 
ters are divided into priority zones. In area AA, 
such as Dimona, Kfar Yerucham, Mitzpeh 
Ramon and Eilat, for example, the Government 
gives loans from the Development Budget suffi- 
cient to pay 100 per cent of the cost of erecting 
a factory and 65 per cent of the value of equip- 
ment, subject to the total not exceeding 75 per 
cent of the investment. ‘These loans are repay- 
able over long periods on easy terms. Further- 
more, land is made available and exemption from 
taxation granted for several years. ... The 
Government contemplates a concentration of 
related industries, such as metallurgical indus- 
tries in Ashkelon, chemical industries in Beer- 
sheba, Ashdod and Mitzpeh Ramon. Individual 
incomes of less than $2,400 per year are tax 
free.” 

Though only a small settlement at present 
exists at Mitzpeh Ramon, the various interre- 
lated Ministries have prepared a master plan for 
a city of 25,000. Its future growth is directly 
related to the area as far as thirty miles south, 
including the natural resources of the Ramon 
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Crater, and the even richer and more extensive 
mineral deposits of the Hameishar Plain area 
which reaches the Brook of Paran. From Mitz- 
peh Ramon to the Brook, an area rich in history, 
there are twenty-eight and a half miles of gyp- 
sum, flint clays, phosphates and other minerals, 
A project to transform Mitzpeh Ramon into a 
sizable industrial center has recently been drawn 
up by a government committee and is in the 
planning stage. Its first phase, already initiated, 
includes a plant for the production of phos- 
phorus fertilizers. This primary plant will re- 
quire 200,000 tons of raw phosphate and 200,- 
000 tons of gypsum, locally extracted, as well 
as 7,000 tons of sulphur from abroad. Some 
75,000 tons of sulphuric acid will be produced, 
of which one-third will be required for phos- 
phate processing. Further products will include 
double and triple superphosphates, potassium 
sulphate, cement (75,000 tons for home and 
export markets) and other building materials, 
Hence, based on the primary plant, a chain of 
others will emerge. 


HE ROUTE from Ramon over the seared and 

used-up hills, where even no vultures huddle 
expectantly, leads to the Hameishar and beyond 
to the wide, lifeless bed of the Paran Brook, that 
starts its course in the center of Sinai. It was 
from this wilderness of Paran that “the Lord 
spoke unto Moses saying: ‘Send thou men that 
they may spy out the land of Canaan, which I 
give unto the Children of Israel’ (Numbers 
13:1). Elsewhere (Deuteronomy 32:2), as 
Moses blessed Israel on the threshold of his death, 
the Scripture relates: ““And Moses said . . . “The 
Lord came from Sinai . . . He shined forth from 
Mount Paran....’” It is little wonder the 
Arabs call Paran “Wadi Jirafh” (jarafa—‘to 
wash the soil away”). It is the longest of the 
watercourses that drain the Southern Negev of 
winter flood and soil. Here, from the Valley 
of Paran, the modern Israel army swept like a 
blast of winter into Sinai, October 29, 1956. 

After it crosses the Paran Brook, the highway 
climbs the steep Ascent of Paran (Ma’ale Paran) 
from the crest of which the contours of the dry 
river bed unfold to view. Dwarf acacias, pale, 
impish and thorned, bestrew and line its course. 
Six miles more of road, southward, is the Tsihor 
Crossroad where a track from Be’er Menucha 
attempts to intersect the highway that continues 
twenty-five miles on to Gerofit Crossroad. Be- 
fore this second intersection is reached, the road 
passes through the area of Tsenifim, skirts the 
Valley of Fait-Accompli (Bij’at Uvda—so called 
because of the 1948 military operation which 
delivered Eilat into Israel hands), and, through 
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the Gerofit defile, descends from the heights of gy<< 


the Negev Plateau into the Plain of Arava. 
From the Gerofit Crossroad it continues for six 


miles to Yotvata and twenty-five miles further ¢ 


south through rough, red, Nubian sandstone 
cliffs and crags, to Eilat. 

From Beersheba to Eilat there are two routes 
which meet at Be’er Menucha, which is 56 miles 
north of Eilat. 
Sdeh Boker and the Ramon Crater, a distance 


of 151 miles from the Negev capital to the Red ; 


Sea. The second goes through Ma’aleh Akrabin 
(“The Scorpion’s Ascent”) and Hatzeiva, a dis- 
tance of 146 miles. The two routes are joined 
by a track from Tsihor Crossroad to Be’er 
Menucha, or converge at a point twenty-five 


miles south of Be’er Menucha—the Gerofit ‘ 


Crossroad. Both continue as one route to Eilat. 
The first, and better surfaced, route is the Cen- 
tral Negev Highway, now the most in use. 

An interesting feature of the second route is 
the section between Oron and the Scorpion’s 
Ascent, which is over four miles long and in 


ancient times linked Mamphis (Kurnub) and ; 


Ein Haseva (Ein Husub). This section, hewn 
in rocks as hard as flint up a steep incline in the 


desert, is the Roman Road, built on one of the ? 


sharpest escarpments in the Negev. Although 
the escarpment has an average slope of 36 per 
cent, the Romans overcame its steepness by mak- 
ing a large number of curves, and cut out steps 
in the road. Its average slope is thus 18 per 
cent, although in some places it reaches 30 per 
cent, and its average width is six and a half feet, 
in parts widening to almost fifteen feet. In 
the steepest places the edges of the highway are 
supported by a stone wall, built up to ten feet 
in height to arrest erosion. 

It is the only road of its kind in the Negev 
and was built on this steep escarpment because 
it passed through the Arava Plain, where water 
was found every fifteen or eighteen miles. Pro- 
tected by road stations and forts, conveniently 
continued through the plateau region via Mam- 
phis on to Beersheba and Gaza. 

Here, at the Scorpion’s Ascent, Arab raiders 
laid a vicious ambush on July 17, 1956. As a 
civilian bus reached the crest of the ascent, it 
was met by a fusillade of automatic fire, crashed 
into the rock wall, and was entered by the killers 
who mowed down its passengers in cold blood. 
Four people were killed and nine wounded. 

The old north-south road which ran the length 
of the Arava to Eilat and which hugged the 
Jordanian frontier is now being renovated. It 
will soon return to use. It begins at Ein Geddi, 
passes Massada, Ein Bokek and Zohar (slightly 
off the road), and from Sdom proceeds to Ein 
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Tamar. Past here a subroute leaves it westward 
for the Big and Small craters. The Arava road 
continues on its way to Hatzeva, Ein Yahay, 
Be’er Menucha and Gerofit. A new link to this 
north-south road down the Arava plain, which 
will circumvent Beersheba and make it possible 
to drive from Tel Aviv to Arad and on to Eilat, 
is being added. It leaves the Tel Aviv-Beersheba 
highway north of kibbutz village Shuval, goes 
on to Arad and from thence to Ein Geddi. Its 
initial construction costs, allocated from the De- 
velopment Budget 1960-61, are $200,000. It is 
expected that a further $300,000 will be re- 
quired to complete it. Other roads are planned; 
the vacuum fills. 

The vacuum fills with the vision of the South- 
ern Negev, 1965, 1970 and onward, when the 
northern hinterland of Eilat and the southern 
hinterland of Beersheba meet somewhere in the 
hilly center. By then, the power lines and the 
water lines, the industrial plants and the urban 
communities, will bring people, comfort and 
prosperity to the area. Already, after thirteen 
years of independence, Israel has done more for 
the Northern Negev than the Nabateans and the 
Byzantines did in the whole of the region’s length 
and breadth. 


“Plans for the establishment of 70 industrial 
undertakings in six new townships involving an 
investment of $35 millions in the southern 
Negev have been prepared by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry at the request of Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion,” stated Mr. Michael Tsour, 
Director-General of the Ministry, at a press con- 
ference in Jerusalem on October 31, 1960. 
“Over 600 families have registered for housing 
in development towns during the past two 
months in an unexpectedly large response to the 
program for encouraging professionals, skilled 
workers, and young couples to settle in these 
areas. ... The first apartments will be ready in 
April. A special committee is meeting with each 
candidate to decide on the most suitable place 
for the candidate and his particular profession,” 
said a news item of February 21, 1961. The 
belief of the Prime Minister that pioneer enter- 
prises of the State would create a new framework 
for volunteer pioneer effort has begun to bear 
fruit. 

A supplement to the 1960-1965 development 
plan, circulated between Ministries and invest- 
ment centers, at home and abroad, has since been 
released. The supplement dwarfs the original, 
pushes it faster ahead. “Beginning with 1961,” 
it states, “two such new towns will be started 
each year,” besides Arad and the four (including 
Eilat) in the Southern Negev. One will be in 
the “Besor” region of the south-western Negev, 
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ital investment projected for one of these towns 
breaks down in the following manner: 


TOWN NUMBER 3. 





Industry Number of Total 
Workers Investment 
Ceramics 250 $625,000 
Molded Plastics 80 $160,000 
Leather Gloves 300 $225,000 
Knitwear and Sweaters 120 $150,000 
Fine Chemicals 70 $140,000 
Pharmaceuticals 100 $500,000 
Crystal Glass 80 $400,000 
Building Material 50 $125,000 
Building Carpentry 50 $125,000 
Furs 100 $200,000 
Plastic Dinner Ware 50 $100,000 
Cameras and Mechanical Toys 100 $350,000 
Craftsmen 300 $450,000 
Total 1,650 $3,350,000 


In addition to the employment created by 
special investment in each town, an estimate of 
supplementary labor in one of the six urban 
centers is given as follows: 








Employment Per cent Number of Employed 
Industry 34 1,350 
Crafts 7.5 300 
Transport 2 80 
Building 20 800 
Banking & Commerce 9 350 
Services 17.5 700 
Tourism 2.5 100 
Clerical & Research 5 200 
Security 2.5 100 
Total 100.0 3,980 


The envisaged total investment in the first 
stage of the supplementary plan consists of: 
housing costs, $18 million; public buildings, 
schools, etc., $3 million; commercial centers, $2 
million; investment in industry, $414 million; 
loans for housing technicians, $750,000; revolv- 
ing capital, industry and crafts, $3 million; 
roads, sewage, electricity, etc., $3.5 million; vo- 
cational training program, $750,000; and town 
planning, $1 million—total, $36%4 million. 
Heavier industry, such as the production of 
gas equipment, air refrigerators, steel products 
and a variety of others, will follow. A number 
of preparatory steps have already been taken; 
for example, initial capital has been attracted 
and arrangements made for special instructors 
from abroad for types of industry not yet known 
to the country. 

The statistics of construction, someone once 
said, are the very poetry of life. To the planners 
and dwellers of the Negev, they represent the 
elemental magnetic power of creation. They 
draw men to this desert as much as the mysti- 
cism and lyricism of its desolation. Only pio- 
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neers enjoy the privilege of bending a landscape 
to their will, of refashioning and reclaiming it 
from an emptiness to a place where whole ham- 
Jets and townlets can live. Fifty years hence, 
those who dwell amid the fullness of the Southern 
Negev will take it for granted that the place 
has always been so. In the meantime, poets like 

G. Mishovsky can still write about the labor 
of rebirth: 


Here even the rocks do not stand still 

Like lifeless, strengthless lumps of clay; 

Here they too grow! Here everything grows 
and moves; 
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Even the rocks here hide within them power 
and passion, 

Only their strength germinates deep, 

Is buried deep within them. 


For this single poor shoot that rises 

From the bosom of the rocks into the sun 

Is only a slight manifestation of the joy of 
growth 

Sealed in the glowing heart of the rocks! 

Here all is only the quivering of the eternal, 
breathing reality, 

Here bushes, grasses, stones, have combined 
together—to live. 


Jules Pascin 


by Alfred Werner 


HE ALIENATION of the creative man from 

society began when, with the dwindling of 
the traditional sponsorship of the arts by church 
and nobility, the freelance writer, freelance 
artist, and freelance musician came to the fore: 
unaided by magnificent patrons, free to act and 
produce in accordance with his aesthetic, po- 
litical or social preferences, and, finally, free to 
sleep under bridges. So far, no book has been 
written on the role rebellious and courageous 
Jews have played in the 150-year-old history 
of “Bohemia.” There would be, of course, a 
chapter on the painter, Jules Pascin (1885- 
1930). 

Born at Vidin, Bulgaria, on March 31, 1885, 
Jules Pascin was the son of Marcus Pincas, a 
grain merchant. Both the Pincas family (who 
came from Salonika, then Turkish) and the 
family of Pascin’s mother (from Trieste, then 
Austrian) were Sephardim. Jules Pascin was 
the eighth of eleven children. His father took 
it for granted that all his male children would 
show a deep interest in the family business and 
work in it. But the boy who became Jules Pascin 
had little love for business. Nevertheless, at fif- 
teen or sixteen, he did serve for a short time as 
a clerk in the Bucharest offices of his father’s 
firm. But, instead of attending to his duties, 
he filled the pages of the ledgers with sketches 
of fellow-employees and customers. 

At the age of seventeen or eighteen, he turned 
up in Munich where he studied for a while at 
the Heyman Art School. Schwabing, the suburb 
of Munich where the young Bulgarian lived, was 


Dr. Werner’s book on Pascin will appear at the end 
of the year (Harry N. Abrams, N.Y., publisher). 


an excellent preparation for the life he was soon 
to lead in Montmartre and Montparnasse. But, 
while engaged in all the gaiety Munich had then 
to offer, Pascin—to call him by the anagram he 
adopted in 1904 or 1905—also produced a great 
deal, especially cartoons for Simplizissimus, an 
anti-militaristic, anti-conservative weekly. His 
fame even spread to Paris, for when, on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1905, the twenty-year-old artist came 
to Paris, he was welcomed at the railway station 
by an artists’ delegation from the Café du 
Dome! 

In the decade to follow, he traveled a great 
deal, spending as much time in Berlin as in Paris. 
In Berlin, the noted dealer, Paul Cassirer, com- 
missioned the young man to illustrate a de luxe 
edition of Heinrich Heine’s Die Memoiren des 
Herrn von Schnabelewopski. Pascin’s illustra- 
tions are no less amusing than the text itself, 
and reveal his power of observation. 


In Paris, Pascin had fallen in love with Her- 
mine David, herself an accomplished artist. 
When the First World War began on July 28, 
1914, he and his fiancée went to London with 
the intention of leaving war-torn Europe (Pascin 
still a subject of King Ferdinand of Bulgaria) 
and, having made arrangements for Hermine 
David to follow him, Pascin sailed on the 
Lusitania to seek refuge in America. (They 
were married in New York in 1918.) 


The artist spent six years in the Western 
hemisphere and became a citizen of the United 
States. But, though he had his studio in New 
York, he once again spent most of his time trav- 
eling—to North Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, 
Florida and Cuba. His favorite medium on 
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these trips was watercolor, or rather a combina- 
tion of pen, pencil, and chalk, to which color 
washes were added. He focused on the half- 
naked colored men working under the blazing 
sun; on fruit peddlers with mule and rickety 
wagon; on overseers on slender horses; on men 
engaged in excited disputes or relaxing in cafés; 
on picnics in parks—a comédie humaine in which 
realism is tempered with a leaven of humor. 
Pascin loved America but he was barely able to 
make a living here. The America of 1914-1920 
did not appreciate his often sardonic humor, 
and his wiry, bold line that dispensed with all 
extraneous detail. 

In the fall of 1920, the Pascins were back in 
Paris. Here Pascin drew and etched the crowds 
in bars and night clubs and painted the little 
flappers who threw themselves at him. He 
separated from Hermine and had affairs with 
countless women, though one played a dominant 
role in his last decade. He started to drink— 
and ended up drinking too much. Yet the gaiety 
that the artist displayed in public as a matter 
of fact concealed sickness and a great deal of 
unhappiness. 

One day, he locked himself in his celebrated 
studio on the Boulevard de Clichy. When, after 
several days, he failed to show up at any of his 
usual hang-outs, his mistress went to his studio. 
With the help of a locksmith Lucy entered and 
found him hanging from the door, his wrists 
slashed, a puddle of blood on the floor. He had 
scribbled in his own blood on the wall: “Pardon, 
Lucy.” 


N THE Day of the funeral, all the art galleries 
of Paris were closed. A long procession made 
its way to the cemetery of St. Ouen. The 
French government had sent an official repre- 
sentative and a large wreath to the funeral of 
this Bulgarian Jew of American citizenship. 
Among the many artists following the coffin 
were Chagall, Kisling and Zadkine. There 
were also his models and waiters grateful for 
the princely tips they had received and two 
black-veiled women—Hermine and, beside her, 
his mistress. A rabbi in the traditional tricor- 
nered hat and robes of the French synagogue 
officiated at the burial of one who had never 
been a professing Jew. The critic, André 
Salmon, began to read some verses written for 
the occasion, but after a start burst into tears 
and, since no one else could read his handwrit- 
ing, the reading remained unfinished. On the 
grave was placed a simple black marker, “Jules 
Pascin, aged 45.” 
Many have speculated about the reason for 
his suicide. It may have been his stomach trou- 
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ble or his cirrhosis of the liver. On his second 
sojourn in America, many months before his 
death, he had confessed to a friend, after leay- 
ing a night club in New York: “I am the un- 
happiest man in the world.” Certainly, he was 
producing too many almost identical pictures 
of young nude or semi-nude females, and he 
may have felt that he was losing his artistic 
integrity. 

Unlike Van Gogh, Pascin left us very few 
letters, and these contain little beyond trivial 
references to the business of everyday living. 
But he used to tell a story about a waiter who 
replied to a customer’s complaint that the egg 
he had just opened was bad: ‘There is some- 
thing good in everything. Eat the rest of it, 
sir.” To friends who knew this story, he re- 
ferred to life as “the egg.” 


Between 1900 and 1930 many young “artis- 
tic” Jews migrated to Paris, attracted by the 
carefree kind of life supposed to be led by the 
“bohemians” of Montmartre and Montparnasse. 
Some of them, who had run away from small 
towns and middle-class morals to the center of 
modern art, were only half-artists, able to talk 
about, rather than produce, art. Some ruined 
themselves, ending wretchedly, for the new 
freedom had the same effect upon them that 
alcohol had on the aborigines of North America. 
Pascin epitomized this tragedy of the uprooted 
Jew, the deraciné artist, more than anyone else. 
He had got rid of Judaism, family bonds, the 
fetters of belonging to a particular nation or 
even association of men, but he also lost moral 
concepts, the feeling of responsibility, love that 
does not shift or falter. ‘‘Pascin,” said his col- 
league, George Grosz, “‘was a great artist. What 
a pity he was so afraid of all moral standards.” 


While Vitebsk offered much that was of pic- 
torial interest to Chagall, the Bulgarian town 
of Vidin, with its small group of assimilated 
middle-class Jews, gave the boy who was to be 
known as Pascin nothing to make him remem- 
ber, in later life, the “Jewish theme.” Never- 
theless, Pascin was fascinated by whatever 
glimpses of Jewish life he saw on his travels. 
He drew Jewish mothers and children in the 
Bronx, and obese Jewesses in wide trousers in 
North Africa, seeing them with the eyes of a 
humorist and even satirist. There are also sev- 
eral paintings and etchings by him inspired by 
Biblical themes. (The Bezalel National Museum 
in Jerusalem owns his oil, David and Bathsheba, 
in which the king is seen watching Bathsheba 
as she is being dressed by her handmaidens. In 
1949, Pascin’s brother, Joseph M. Pincas, at one 
time President of the Sephardic Communities in 
Roumania, donated this picture, along with 
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many other pictures by his brother, to the 
Bezalel. The following year the museum’s en- 
tire Pascin collection, of more than one hundred 
items, was exhibited. The Bezalel is planning 
to create a “Salle Pascin” for all works of the 
artist, in the museum’s proposed new building. ) 

A contemporary described the atmosphere in 
Pascin’s celebrated atelier on Boulevard de 
Clichy: “He lived in an absolutely negative at- 
mosphere. He did these [the pictures] even 
when surrounded by his friends. His studio in 
Montmartre was usually crowded with hangers- 
on of the ‘great Pascin.” There would be cou- 
ples making love, others recovering from hang- 
overs, some sleeping, some drinking, most of 
them making a great noise, and in the middle 
Pascin painting or drawing with absolute un- 
concern.” 

He painted a lot because he needed money— 
for drink, for visits to the notorious rue Blondel, 
for the banquet he gave to everyone willing to 
admire him, for the trips that took him to 
America, to North Africa, to Greece, to Spain. 
He rarely produced anything which required 
careful planning; he was temperamentally un- 
fitted to spend more than a couple of hours on 
a picture; and was through with a portrait in 
an afternoon’s session. Nevertheless, while I 
have seen mediocre Renoirs, inferior Picassos, I 
have never seen, and never expect to see, a bad 
Pascin. The five hundredth doll (draped or 
undraped) that he painted looked not a bit less 
enticing than did the fiftieth, or twentieth. But 
to see more than twenty or thirty of his works 
in an exhibition is a shock: the perfection of the 
facial expression that is nearly always the same 
complacent negativism, the line and color that 
never go astray, the sexuality that is invariably 
faded and sated. In his beginnings there must 
have been in Pascin, undoubtedly, a great deal 
of sensuality, but as he grew older it became 
strangely diluted, just as the painter would thin 
his color with much turpentine to permit swift- 
ness of execution. In his mature work, he mir- 
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rored nostalgia for life rather than life itself. 
Long before he became noted as a painter he 
was admired for his drawings, in pencil, pen, 
pastel, or charcoal (many of them heightened 
with watercolors). He was always ready to 
depict what his eyes fell upon, and he trained 
himself to transfer his vision to paper with the 
speed of a camera. He made witty illustrations 
for a number of books. As a printmaker, he 
preferred the drypoint technique, a medium 
similar to drawing and equally swift in execu- 
tion, permitting him to use a sharp point directly 
on the bare copper as though he were using a 
pencil on a piece of paper. But he became 
famous for his oils of young girls, done with 
finesse by an artist who managed to render per- 
fectly subtle tones and shimmering color, to 
create a dreamlike, vaporous atmosphere of 
withered pink, faded violet, and saffron yellow. 
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Chaver Brettschneider 
49 East Seventh Street New York City 
Extends His Most Sincere Greetings to All 
Chaverim and Chaveroth of the FARBAND 
Labor Zionist Order, the Officers and 
Members of the General Executive, the Offi- 
cers and Members of the City Committee 

and Wishes Them All 


A Happy New Year! 
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Alaska: The Jewish 


Communities 
by Golda S. Kaufman 


LASKA is the largest state in the 

Union (586,400 square miles). 
It has the loftiest peak (Mt. Mc- 
Kinley, 20,320 feet) with ten 
other mountains higher than the 
highest in any of the other North 
American states; a coastline longer 
than their combined Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, and Gulf coastlines; and 
its scenery has been called “a 
dozen Switzerlands and Norways 
—only more grand than either.” 

Cornelius Cole, Senator for Cali- 
fornia in 1866, in his memoirs 
mentions “a young and enterpris- 
ing Israelite named Louis Goldstone 
who has recently visited Alaska 
and spent time there to gather 
much useful information about the 
resources of that country.” Later 
Cole was quoted as saying, “the 
original and most active mover 
in the plan to buy Alaska after the 
Civil War was an enterprising Jew- 
ish-American fur trader named 
Goldstone.” But the Senator had 
other friends interested in both 
Alaska and the fur trade. Two 
San Francisco Jews, Lewis Gerstle 
and Louis Sloss, brothers-in-law 
and business associates, already 
trading in Alaska, saw many ad- 
vantages in the acquisition by the 
United States of this great north- 
ern territory. 

John Ballaine, founder of the 
town of Seward, wrote in 1915: 
“The fur trade it was that led to 
the change of flags in Alaska. The 
motives were frankly commercial, 
but they rendered a patriotic ser- 
vice to the nation which we are 
only just beginning to appreciate.” 
Some of the names of those early 
traders were David and Herman 
Shirpser, Herman Liebes and A. 
Wasserman, Bendel and Tillman— 
venturesome individuals daring 
enough to brave not only the 
climate in the most northern parts 
of Alaska but to take hazardous 
sea voyages there in schooners as 
small as ten tons. 

After the purchase of Alaska in 
1867 for the sum of $7,200,000, 
the Alaska Commercial Company 
was formed by Lewis Gerstle, Louis 
Sloss, and their associates. Making 
their headquarters in San Fran- 
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cisco, the Alaska Commercial Co., 
in business for the next seventy- 
two years, became the single great- 
est power in Alaskan affairs. They 
obtained a twenty-year monopoly 
of the leases for seal hunting on 
the Pribiloff Islands, a concession 
fought by corporate and individual 
rivals. Accusations, some anti- 
Semitic, were made, but some of 
the most bitter came from Louis 
Goldstone and his group, who ac- 
cused the Alaska Commercial 
Company of bribery. (The accu- 
sations were withdrawn in a letter 
to the House Judiciary Committee 
in December, 1871.) The Alaska 
Traders Protective Association, 
among whose founders were many 
Jews—Herman Shirpser, H. Co- 
hen, A. S. Rosenbaum, Herman 
Liebes—also opposed the granting 
of exclusive seal-hunting rights. 
There seems to be no doubt that 
the wealth of the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company, reported to be in 
the millions of dollars—in addi- 
tion to their large holdings in 
Alaska—influenced the Treasury 
in granting the leases. These per- 
mitted the Company to take 100,- 
000 seals a year, for an annual 
rental of $55,000, plus $2.621%4 
per seal skin and 55 cents per 
gallon of seal oil. (No seal oil was 
ever taken.) Within twenty years 
the Alaska Commercial Company 
paid to the Treasury of the United 
States more than the $7,200,000 
paid for the whole of Alaska. 


But the United States Govern- 
ment made certain stipulations at 
the time the leases were granted. 
These were that the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company must be respon- 
sible for improving the condition 
of the native Aleuts, who were 
abjectly poor and had been sadly 
exploited and abused. Schools 
were to be provided, also churches, 
teachers and medical help. These 
things, and more, were done by 
the Company. It built cottages 
for the natives who had been living 
in crude huts, dugouts and caves, 
and its stewardship was a source 
of pride to the Company. 

The Gerstle River, in northeast 
Alaska, is named after Lewis 
Gerstle, one-time president of the 
Alaska Commercial Company. 

Even in those early days, far 
removed from a Jewish environ- 
ment, there were practicing Jews 
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in Alaska. Emil Teichman, the 
agent of a Jewish fur company, 
writing in 1868, tells of a Friday 
evening service in a room adjoin- 
ing his. “Up to then I had never 
heard a sound there, but that night 
my curiosity was aroused by the 
murmur of several voices in the 
adjoining room. Looking through 
a crevice I saw quite an assembly 
of some twenty men, all of the 
Jewish persuasion, who were hold- 
ing their Sabbath service and read- 
ing their prayers under the leader- 
ship of the oldest man present who 
took the place of the rabbi. It 
said a great deal for the persistence 
with which Jews everywhere, even 
in the most remote countries, prac- 
tice their devotional exercises” (A 
Journey to Alaska in the Year 
1868, published in 1925.) And a 
Lazar Kaplan, in an interview pub- 
lished in 1869 in The Hebrew, of 
Francisco, reported that there were 
fourteen Jewish residents in Sitka 
(Alaska’s only harbor in the 
1870’s), including four families. 
He told of the community’s Seder, 
of the matzos shipped from San 
Francisco, and of the plans for 
a congregation. Isaac Bergman, 
Sitka’s first butcher, was elected 
alderman in the town’s first elec- 
tion (1868). 


HE DISCOVERY of gold in the 

Klondike came to the notice of 
the world with the arrival in San 
Francisco of the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company’s S. S. Excelsior and 
$750,000 in gold aboard. The rush 
to the goldfields brought Alaska 
into sharp focus, and gold-seekers, 
returning to their home states, 
complained of the lack of law and 
order in that territory. 


Alaskans for years had been 
asking permission to send their 
own delegate to Washington, D.C., 
and in 1906 they were able to 
send a delegate—without a vote 
but one who was at least familiar 
with their problems. In 1912, the 
territory was granted its own legis- 
lature. The first legislature set 
commendable standards of per- 
formance. Its first act gave wo- 
men the franchise, seven years 
ahead of the 19th Amendment. 
It petitioned Congress for revision 
of the land laws, for transfer to 
Alaska of the management of its 
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fisheries (which under federal 
management were fast being ex- 
hausted), for appropriations for 
highways, and for salaries for their 
federal court judges. The requests 
were ignored. The Act of 1912 
was an improvement but it still 
denied Alaskans territorial control 
and management of fisheries and 
wild life; it withheld power to 
enact basic land laws which, in 
an area of almost complete public 
domain, discouraged many pros- 
pective settlers. 

Yet settlers came. Among these 
one finds Jewish names — and 
Jews. Robert Goldstein of Cali- 
fornia, for example, settled in 
Juneau with his wife. They had 
eight children, one of whom, 
Charles, was a leading merchant in 
Juneau for fifty years. Isadore, 
another son, served six times as 
mayor and established Evergreen 
Bowl, the first children’s play- 
ground in Alaska. Solomon Ri- 
pinski was, for a while, a gold- 
miner. He stayed to establish a 
government school in the western 
part of the territory, became in- 
terested in a salmon cannery and, 
in 1890, opened a general store, 
around which grew the present 
town of Haines. He was mayor 
twice, and also a judge of the 
Juneau-Sitka District Court. Ri- 
pinski was an ardent advocate of 
Alaskan Home Rule. The 3,400- 
foot Mount Ripinski is named after 
him. 

Another gold-rush Klondiker 
was Robert Bloom, who came to 
Alaska over sixty years ago with 
his young wife from Ireland, and 
stayed to become one of Fairbanks’ 
outstanding citizens. Their home 
in Fairbanks was famous for its 
hospitality during World War II. 
Over the years, a number of other 
Jews appear as merchants, mine 
operators, or operators of the terri- 
tory’s first radio station. One such 
Jew was Zachary Loussac who 
came to Anchorage in 1907. He 
has been mayor of that city and 
in 1946 was named Alaska’s out- 
standing citizen. In 1955, he gave 
the city its present library build- 
ing. 

Dr. Ernest Gruening, Alaska’s 
first Senator, and formerly Gov- 
ernor of the Territory from 1939 
to 1953, is from a New York 
Jewish family. He has devoted 
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himself, following a distinguished 
career in journalism, to Alaskan 
affairs. His vigorous fight for 
statehood, and the far-reaching re- 
forms he initiated, have won for 
him the loyalty and respect of his 
fellow Alaskans. 


THE population of Alaska was 

226,167 according to the 1960 
census and the figure grows from 
day to day. There are probably 
about 400 Jews living in Alaska. 
A number of the Jewish new- 
comers after World War II live 
in the two largest cities, Anchorage 
and Fairbanks, but there are Jew- 
ish residents in Seward, Nome, 
Juneau, Skagway, Ketchikan, Cor- 
dova, Hoonah, Palmer, Dilling- 
ham, Fox, Valdez, Beth El, Haines 
and Petersburg. Although the 
capital city is Juneau, Anchorage 
is the bustling chief city of Alaska 
and by far the largest and has 
more federal officials and employ- 
ees in terms of payroll and per- 
sonnel than the capital. It is the 
airline center for at least nine 
airlines going to the Orient and 
over the Pole. 


The Jewish residents lead very 
much the kind of life led by 
American Jews in other communi- 
ties. They earn their living as 
merchants, engineers, teachers, and 
government employees. “Kosher” 
meat is flown from Seattle to An- 
chorage for one Jewish family. 

Congregation Beth Sholom was 
founded in Anchorage in 1958. 
(As yet there is no synagogue in 
all Alaska.) Mr. Leonard Barzell 
of Anchorage writes, “In Sep- 
tember of 1958, I made an attempt 
to organize a Jewish civilian con- 
gregation among the forty-two 
families here. I was delighted to 
find a willing responsiveness. As 
a lay leader I conducted a service, 
based on Liberal Reform yet in- 
cluding traditional liturgical prac- 
tices requested by some members. 
Our original prayer books were 
mimeographed sheets, which we 
used until late October when we 
received our first supply of Union 
Prayer Books. On October 3rd, 
we organized a congregation, elect- 
ed interim officers, ratified a con- 
stitution, and applied for an ec- 
clesiastical corporation charter un- 
der the state law. At the in- 
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augural dinner held in November, 
we were honored by the presence 
of the Mayor, the City Manager, 
the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the publishers of the 
two local newspapers, and many 
others. Each week since then, both 
newspapers publish details of the 
services, the title of the sermon, 
and give adequate publicity to 
our movement. Friday evening 
services, even through the summer, 
attract over 80% of our mem- 
bership. The services are held in 
private homes and are attended 
regularly by non-Jews. 

The Jewish Telegraphic Agency 
carried the story of Alaska’s first 
congregation. Gifts came from 
other congregations and from in- 
dividuals: a Torah from Hartford, 
Connecticut, along with Bibles and 
prayer books; an altar cloth from 
a family in Pennsylvania; candle- 
sticks and wine cups from an- 
other source; an altar Bible from 
a non-Jewish family in Chicago; 
over a hundred prayer books from 
a Reform congregation in Chica- 
go, together with a Torah and a 
rabbinic robe. Congregation Beth 
Sholom had had its first Bar Mitz- 
vah, and this year a full-fledged 
Sunday School, functioning in 
rented premises, will serve the 
community. Rabbi Raphael Le- 
vine of Congregation Temple 
Hirsch of Seattle and Rabbi Ralph 
Simon of Chicago have visited the 
new congregation, and their visits 
were the occasion of public re- 
ceptions attended by many leading 
citizens of Anchorage. 

The first Jewish organization to 
have a chapter in Alaska was Ha- 
dassah. It was organized about 
ten years ago by the wife of an 
Army chaplain in Anchorage. Last 
year, it had its first “civilian” 
president, Mrs. Irving Ziegman, 
who writes, “Hadassah flourished 
because it was a place where Jew 
could meet Jew.” The American 
Jewish Congress recently organized 
a chapter. 

The United Jewish Appeal raised 
$5,000 during 1958 and 1959 in 
Anchorage, Fairbanks and Juneau, 
and the Joint Distribution Com- 
Mittee in past years has received 
contributions from Alaskan Jewry. 
A number of families belong to 
Jewish organizations in Seattle and 
Vancouver. Alaskan Jews enthusi- 
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astically backed a movement in 
1939 to settle refugees from 
Nazism in their territory, and a 
bill for such a measure was intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress 
in the spring of 1939. 

For the past twenty years Jew- 
ish religious services, children’s 
classes and adult programs have re- 
volved around Jewish Welfare 
Board chaplains and the U.S.O. 
Jewish Welfare Board personnel. 
It was Jack Frankel, a Jewish Wel- 
fare Board worker, who conducted 
funeral services for Louis Rotman, 
a wealthy Jewish fur trader whose 
second wife was an Eskimo. The 
scene of the ceremony was an old 
Jewish cemetery containing six 
graves, forgotten and unused since 
1906—and in attendance was a 
group of Eskimos, three Catholic 
priests and some missionaries. 

Jews who lost their lives during 
World War II are buried in the 
National Cemetery in Sitka. Lip- 
man Simpson, whose parents were 
married in Fairbanks in 1911, is 
said to have been the first native- 
born Alaskan killed in the war. 
The first American killed in the 
campaign to drive the Japanese 
from the Aleutians was a Jewish 
soldier, Private Joseph Sharp of 
Philadelphia. Five “Stars of Da- 
vid” mark graves in Sitka, and 
each Yom Kippur Dr. Isaac Knoll, 
a Polish-born physician practising 
in Sitka since 1947, visits the 
graves and recites the Kaddish and 
the El Moley Rachamim. 





A Correction 


In a footnote in the August issue 
of the Jewish Frontier to Herbert 
Weiner’s chapter, “The Mystery of 
Israel,” from his forthcoming book, 
the title of the book should have been 
cited as The Wild Goats of Ein Gedi 
(published by Doubleday). 
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Moishe Naparnik 
by Leo Heiman 


HE DRIVER of our air-conditioned 
tourist bus hooted angrily as 
we hit a hairpin curve on the 
winding mountain road _ over- 
looking Safad and the razorback 
ridges of Upper Galilee. An old- 
fashioned farm wagon hitched to 
two mules was moving slowly in 
the opposite direction, and its driv- 
er, a bearded old man, had evident- 
ly no intention of letting us have 
the right of way. The driver of the 
bus opened his left-hand window 
and leaned out. “‘You old donkey! 
Don’t you know you have to move 
aside when a bus passes you?” 

The farmer stopped his mules 
in front of the bus. We saw the 
carcasses of three gazelles and 
several wild boars lying in the 
straw on the wagon together with 
a long hunting rifle and a shotgun. 
He took a bullwhip from the seat 
and rose to his full height. Al- 
though very old, the farmer was 
still over six feet tall, with gnarled 
hamlike hands and a thick short 
neck. He looked coolly at the 
driver. “Moishe Naparnik steps 
aside for no one.” He took his 
seat again, whipped up the mules 
and disappeared around a bend in 
the road. 

In the village of Rosh Pinna, 
the first Jewish settlement in East- 
ern Galilee built eighty years ago 
by immigrants from Rumania, the 
name of Moishe Naparnik was well 
known to the old-timers. “Moishe 
Naparnik?”, one said to me. “Is 
he still alive? The last news we 
had of him was that he sold his 
farm and went to live with his 
children in some new colony.” 

Moishe Naparnik was a teen- 
ager when he arrived in the Holy 
Land with his parents from the 
Russian-Rumanian city of Kishi- 
nev at the turn of the century. 
The Naparnik family disembarked 
from the ancient Russian boat 
which had anchored off the Arab 
port of Jaffa, then Palestine’s sole 
port of entry. The Arab boatmen 
who ferried passengers ashore had 
surrounded the Russian ship and 
rushed up the gangway to the 
crowded deck, grabbing luggage 
and tearing at the passengers’ 





Leo Heiman is an Israeli journalist. 
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sleeves. Those who offered the 
lowest rates naturally got the big- 
gest number of fares. But halfway 
between the ship and the stone 
steps of the ancient landing, the 
boatmen used to stop and threaten 
to dump their passengers into the 
sea if they did not pay a “special 
bonus” at once for excess luggage. 
In most cases, the “special bonus” 
was much higher than the fare 
agreed upon but the passengers 
paid. It was useless to complain 
to the Turkish gendarmes who 
strolled along the quay, because 
they got a kick-back from the 
boatmen, and they hated the Jews 
anyway. 

Moishe was only sixteen when 
the Arab boatman stopped for the 
“bonus” in front of the waves 
smashing on the jagged rocks of 
the reefs. Moishe went up to the 
Arab and pitched him overboard. 
When the boatman attempted to 
grab the boat’s gunwale, Moishe 
hit him on the head with an oar. 
He then rowed into the harbor 
and pulled up at the landing. 


N THE banks of malaria-ridden 

Lake Huleh (now drained and 
turned into farmland by the Jew- 
ish National Fund) two villages 
faced each other across the marshy 
arm of the lake. On the north- 
western bank was Yesod Hamaa- 
lah, built by Jewish Zionist immi- 
grants from Rumania about eighty 
years ago; on the southeastern 
bank were the houses of Tuleil, 
built in 1870 by Arab refugees 
from North Africa. (Algerian 
Arabs then, too, rose against 
France; the uprising was crushed 
and the Turkish Government, 
which secretly supported the rebels, 
offered an asylum in Palestine to 
the Algerian guerrillas. They got 
a parcel of marshy swampland 
near Lake Huleh. Moreover, most 
of the Huleh valley, including the 
lake and the swamps, had already 
been sold by local owners to the 
Jews.) 

The Tuleil Arabs sent their 
cattle to pasture on Jewish-owned 
land, they plowed the land which 
the Jews said was theirs, and kept 
a tight monopoly on fishing in the 
lake. The Jews of Yesod Hamaa- 
lah insisted on their right to till 
the land owned by them and com- 
plained to the local Turkish police. 
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The Turkish officer shrugged his 
shoulders. A heavy bribe made 
him send a detachment of police to 
protect the two Jewish surveyors 
who went out with the farmers 
of Yesod Hamaalah to mark off 
the Jewish-owned land. It was 
fenced off. But no sooner did the 
Turkish gendarmes withdraw than 
the Tuleil Arabs tore down all the 
fences. 

The fences were restored and a 
patrol of Jewish farmers guarded 
them at night. Both Jews and 
Arabs were forbidden to have fire- 
arms except hunting weapons, and 
the Jews of Yesod Hamaalah had 
only shotguns and small-bore mus- 
kets. Moishe Naparnik, who was 
then seventeen and stood well over 
six feet in his stockings, took the 
shotgun given him for the night’s 
duty, collected nails, pieces of 
barbed wire and some of the Rus- 
sian brass buttons then in vogue 
among the immigrants, and filled 
both barrels of the shotgun. A 
man who saw what Moishe was 
doing rushed to his father: “Your 
boy will kill himself! The barrels 
will blow up in his face!” But no 
amount of persuasion could make 
Moishe reload his weapon. 

That night a dozen Arabs from 
Tuleil, led by their sheikh, tied 
ropes to the fence posts and started 
dragging them away. Moishe be- 
gan shouting in Arabic: “Drag me 
instead of the fence-posts, you 
cowards!” and he added other 
choice insults. The Arabs rushed 
towards the clump of bushes where 
Moishe and his friend had taken 
cover. Moishe let them approach 
to within five yards and then 
pressed both triggers. One barrel 
split lengthwise but the fragments 
of the other barrel’s muzzle flew 
together with its deadly load at the 
charging Arabs. Those who still 
could run rushed back to their 
horses and rode off to Tuleil, leav- 
ing their sheikh and three others 
on the ground. 

Because the death of a sheikh 
and village headman could not be 
ignored even by the corrupt Tur- 
kish police, the local commandant 
advised the Jews to pay money 
in compensation to the bereaved 
Tuleil families, an additional bribe 
to himself, and to spirit away 
Moishe and his friend. The two 


became professional hunters. 
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E First Wor~p War found 

Moishe in Turkey, Persia and 
Egypt. He returned to Palestine 
only in 1922 with his bride. She 
was a Jewish refugee from the 
Russian civil war whom Moishe 
had met in Istanbul. They settled 
in Rosh Pinna, where four of their 
five children were born and grew 
up. The fifth was born in Tel- 
Aviv, during the two years Moishe 
Naparnik tried to live there. “My 
dear wife nagged me to live in 
Tel-Aviv,” he told his friends 
later. “She said she was born in 
Odessa and wanted some civili- 
zation. So we sold our farm and 
rented an apartment. I disliked 
Tel-Aviv right away. The people 
were nervous and always in a rush, 
the food smelled of kerosene and 
the women thought only of how 
to dress and comb their hair. I 
was used to the pure air of the 
Galilee, the mountains, woods and 
valleys. And what could I do in 
Tel-Aviv for a living? I opened a 
grocery but hated every minute 
of it. When my wife saw that the 
life was really making me sick, she 
agreed to move to our present 
farm.” 


A licensed hunter, he was known 
to most British officials, whom he 
guided on their hunting trips in the 
Galilee and Huleh. He was allowed 
to keep shotguns, hunting rifles, 
pistols and ammunition. He scout- 
ed for the Haganah and his farm 
became a Haganah arms dump. 
But he himself disdained such 
modern weapons as carbines, sub- 
machine guns or automatic rifles. 
His favorite weapon was a twin- 
barrelled custom-made English 
big-game shotgun, sold to him by 
the widow of a British official who 
died on duty in Palestine. After 
the War of Independence, little 
was heard of the old hunter, until 
I met him by chance on the wind- 
ing Galilee road. 
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BOOhS 


The Jewish Novel 
of Horror 








HE Eichmann Trial, as well as 

the success of Schwarz-Bart’s 
The Last of the Just, have focused 
attention again on the novel of 
horror. Schwarz-Bart is almost the 
sole survivor of a large family. 
The protagonist of The Last of the 
Just voluntarily follows his mis- 
tress into a concentration camp 
and then into the death chamber. 
In words that are all the more 
powerful for their matter-of-fact- 
ness, Schwarz-Bart sketches the 
extermination process. When the 
novel first appeared in France, its 
author was accused of plagiarism 
—for having extracted for his 
final pages entire paragraphs from 
memoirs and historical accounts. 
Schwarz-Bart frankly conceded 
that he had but explained that 
no human imagination could in- 
vent what had been done in the 
camps. Of all the books of horror, 
The Last of the Just is the most 
effective, placing as it does the 
crude horrors of earlier years 
alongside the more refined, scien- 
tific extermination of our time. 
In the attitudes toward Jews, only 
the clichés of abusing them have 
changed: once it was to avenge 
the death of a god, later to get 
rid of the usurious exploiter, still 
later the international financier or, 
his opposite, the revolutionary pro- 
letarian. What has changed most 
are the systematic ways of killing 
and the thoroughness with which 
this is now accomplished. 

It was inevitable that other 
books of horror should follow 
Schwarz-Bart’s in quick succession. 
It was also natural that France, 
housing today most of surviving 
European Jewry, should retain 
the most active concern. Edouard 
Axelrad’s L’Arche Ensevelie (The 
Entombed Ark) lacks the appeal 
and warmth of Schwarz-Bart’s 
novel, but it does add a new di- 
mension to moral horror. Its set- 
ting is a Polish town during the 
Nazi occupation. It clinically re- 
lates the herding of Jews into 
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ghettoes, the progressive starva- 
tion, the reactions to impending 
death. Axelrod’s book also smacks 
of the documentary, as though he, 
too, shied from the imaginative 
where truth was stronger than 
fiction. His main character as a 
type existed, according to all sur- 
vivors’ accounts of ghettos and 
camps: the Jew invested with 
power by the Nazis and who is 
corrupted by that power. His 
“hero” had been designated head 
of a Jewish community by the 
Gestapo and, expecting to help his 
people, willingly accepts. Regard- 
ing himself as the leader of his 
Jews in whose interests he thinks 
he is working, he collaborates with 
the Nazis. In the author’s own 
words, “I wanted to show that 
power always acts against the in- 
dividual . . . I have lived this 
story in a camp and later again 
witnessed an example of it in Indo- 
china. These men whom I selected 
[were] amongst the best . . . 
[but] once they had power, they 
disintegrated morally at astonish- 
ing speed.” Other accounts of 
camp experiences substantiate Ax- 
elrod’s thesis. Meyer Levin’s Eva 
had a supervisor, herself a prisoner, 
whose power complex was exceed- 
ed only by her cruelty. 

Like Schwarz-Bart, Axelrod’s 
early history was full of vicis- 
situdes and several times his life 
was in peril. He belonged at one 
time to the French resistance, was 
deported and knew intimately the 
ways of the Nazi camps. Though 
he escaped, a brother died while 
being deported. Axelrod — now 
forty-two—has dedicated his 
book to him. 


NNA LANGFus, author of Le Sel 

et le Soufre (Salt and Sulphur), 
also lost her loved ones and only 
through a miracle managed to save 
her own life. As a young girl 
among the resistance fighters in 
Poland, she was frequently arrested 
and finally fell into the clutches 
of the Gestapo. Mlle. Langfus re- 
mained in prison until her libera- 
tion at the hands of the Russians. 
Her novel of a young, spoiled Jew- 
ish girl in Poland who successively 
loses her parents and husband at 
the hands of the Nazis and then 
herself languishes in various jails 
has many fine, ironic touches. But 
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powerful also is the delineation of 
the girl’s growth and her resolve 
to aid her loved ones, whatever 
the sacrifice or the cost. Yet she 
loses them and with it temporarily 
the will to live. Her spiritual re- 
birth finally restores her psycho- 
logical equilibrium. 

Die letzten Juden (The Last 
Jews) by Siegmund Last was also 
written by the sole survivor of 
a large family. He, too, dedicated 
his volume to his beloved dead. 
His Rumanian Jews are viciously 
struck down, one after the other, 
in the years preceding Nazi con- 
trol and the slaughter is only in- 
tensified during the war. The 
number of anti-Semitic excesses, 
and reasons for indulging in them, 
is equally numerous. The book 
makes frighteningly clear how ex- 
posed the Jew has been in modern 
times, even where a constitution 
guaranteed him certain rights. It 
also serves to remind. us that Ger- 
many had no monopoly on killing 
Jews. Perhaps the most tragic 
chapters of this semi-documentary 
deal with the persecutions en- 
gineered in schools by teachers 
and “‘intellectuals” who clothed 
themselves in a “respectable intel- 
lectual” anti-Semitism. 

Zdena Berger’s Tell Me Another 
Morning bears considerable re- 
semblance to the other novels of 
horror, though perhaps especially 
to Meyer Levin’s Eva. Her heroine 
also lives in the death camps in 
which she loses her parents. At the 
end of the war she is released by 
the Russians. Like the heroine of 
Anna Langfus’ book, her protag- 
onist—the book is patently auto- 
biographical—was taken from the 
security of her home to have hor- 
ror upon horror thrust upon her. 
It is the strength of Zdena Berg- 
er’s book, although lacking in 
dramatic inventiveness, that she 
writes with deliberate restraint 
and a masterful irony. 

Thus, the surviving members of 
families extinguished by genocide 
have written about the brutalities 
that robbed them of their families. 
It was in memory of them, and 
in tribute to them, that they 
wrote. Novelists though they 
call themselves, they have not in- 
vented. They have stood awed 
before the monstrosities they had 
learned about or largely experi- 
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enced. All have shed light on the 
drive for human survival, depict- 
ing it as a natural biological drive 
but one modified by the need to 
retain one’s dignity and self-re- 
spect. These heroes and heroines, 
by and large, wanted to survive 
in more than biological terms. It 
was this determination to retain 
one’s dignity which often trans- 
formed horror into moments of 
human nobility. 

LotTHaR KAHN 





Dr. Lothar Kahn is Professor of Modern 
Languages at Central Connecticut State 
College, New Britain, Conn. 


MUSIC 


“Songs of the Martyrs 


BETWEEN World War I and 
World War II, Jewish artistic 
achievements in Europe were pro- 
digious. The liturgical music of 
the synagogue was being revital- 
ized, its authentic literature com- 
piled and augmented by many 
who were musically educated, and 
its outlook broadened by the gen- 
eral communal imposition of high- 
er standards for cantorial music 
and its rendition. The larger cen- 
ters of Jewish life still trained most 
of the world’s cantors, and gave 
continuity to our established tradi- 
tions of liturgy. In secular music, 
such theatres as the Azazel in 
Warsaw and the Ararat in Lodz 
set the artistic levels for the Yid- 
dish stage everywhere. The 
famous Ha-Zamir choirs, great 
choral societies for Yiddish music, 
performed throughout Europe. 
Chassidic music still flourished, 
and Zionist music was being com- 
posed and sung to express the 
newer Zionist mood and ideals. 
Then, too, much Jewish musical 
expression still remained as a sim- 
ple personal expression and was 
transmitted within families or 
small groups, always characterized 
by a distinctive Jewish identity. 
After 1939, cultural activities 
were still exceptionally numerous 
in all the ghettos into which the 
Jews were crowded. As long as 
humanly possible, intellectual life 
was continued: there was the 











necessity to maintain some sanity 
under the most insane of circum- 
stances. Concerts and theatricals 
were presented by noted soloists 
and by instrumental and vocal 
ensembles. Daily prayers and fes- 
tival hymns were chanted wher- 
ever groups could gather. Chil- 
dren’s choruses were organized, as 
much to feed and care for the 
children as to instruct them mu- 
sically. 

Into the box-cars which trans- 
ported Jews from the ghettos to 
the death-camps went all of this 
music—liturgical traditions, holi- 
day and Sabbath melodies, old 
folk tunes of family and com- 
munity, popular theater music, 
Yiddish art songs. Added to this 
dearly familiar music was a new 
folk expression fired by the ter- 
rible circumstances of this par- 
ticular epoch in Jewish history. 
There can be no doubt that 
Jewish musical expression in the 
death-camps persisted to the very 
end. 

Among these songs, two remain 
most significant for all Jews, and 
will probably live for many gen- 
erations. Ani Ma-amin was a re- 
ligious hymn. The martyrs chanted 
this principle of the Jewish faith, 
a brief Hebrew verse: “I believe, 
with true hope and trust, in the 
coming of the Messiah; and, 
though his coming be delayed, I 
shall never stop believing.” The 
other song was that of the partisan 
Jews who fought back wherever 
possible. Zog Nit Keinmol was a 
song of challenge and hope, the 
legacy of Hirsh Glik, who died 
while fighting the Germans in the 
woods of Estonia: ‘‘Do not say this 
is the end. There will yet dawn a 
new and better day for us.” 

Henech Kon has included some 
of the less well-known songs in 
his Thirty Songs of the Ghetto.* 
Notable among these songs are: 
Stille, Stille—an elegy for the 
massacre of 80,000 Vilna Jews at 
Ponar in April, 1943; Moishe Halt 
Zich—a song of those who strug- 
gled to remain alive; Nit Kein 
Rozinkes Nit Kein Mandlen—one 
of the many lullabies sung by 
strangers to orphans; Az- A Libe 
Shpiln—a love song expressing a 





* Published by the Congress for Jewish 
Culture, New York, 1960; 64 pp. 
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yearning for life; Mir Lebn Eibik 
—one of the many songs of cour- 
age. All of these have been ar- 
ranged for voice and piano by 
Henech Kon. The Yiddish poetic 
texts are presented in full in this 
collection. The Germans recog- 
nized the importance of these 
songs and suppressed them wher- 
ever they could; often, in the 
camps, singers were shot on sight. 


Henech Kon was born in Lodz 
in 1890. As a trained musician, 
he had been associated with the 
Polish theaters and with the Vilna 
Jewish Troupe until he fled to this 
country in 1941. Here, he has 
been a teacher and composer, and 
has also written extensively on 
Jewish musical subjects for the 
Yiddish press. Kon returned to 
Europe in 1947, and spent about 
a year there, gathering much mu- 
sic and poetry that had survived 
the holocaust. He has included in 
this book two of the lesser known 
songs of Mordechai Gebirtig and 
Hirsh Glik, both of whom were 
artistically prolific. Henech Kon 
remembers Gebirtig as an intense 
young man of great sensitivity 
and talent. 


The songs included in Henech 
Kon’s book, as well as those in 
other separate collections (notably 
the fine one assembled by the late 
S. Kaczerginsky and published by 
the Congress for Jewish Culture 
in 1948), are significant, likewise, 
as a unique musical folklore cre- 
ated within a brief interval in 
recent times, when individual folk 
expression had all but disappeared. 


IRENE HEsKEsS 





Irene Heskes, singer and pianist, is also 
a lecturer and writer on music. 





SACHS-DAVIDSON, Inc. 
Union Printers 
187 EAST BROADWAY 
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Karl Ehmer, Inc. 


Ridgewood, New York 





Alexanders & Hornung, Inc. 


Detroit, Mich. 





Bowman Dairy Co. 


New Albany, Ind. 





Paradiso Cafe 


Detroit, Mich. 





Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. 


Camillus, N. Y. 





Willis Furniture Co., Inc. 


Norfolk, Va. 





Kurtz Monument Co. 


Washington, Penna. 





Fashion Shop 


Chicago, Ill. 





Cadence Records, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 





The Sanford Atlantic 
National Bank 


Sanford, Florida 
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SHNAT BRACHA VHATZLACHA! 





The Labor Council of the United Jewish Appeal, its officers and 
members send New Year greetings to all the branches and clubs 

of the LZOA-Poale Zion, Farband and Pioneer Women and sincerely 

hope that the New Year will bring health, happiness and content- @) 
ment to all the members of the Labor Zionist Movement and their 

families. We pray that the year 5722 will bring added strength to 

Israel and her people and will usher in an era of peace for Medinat 

Israel and for all mankind. 


@ 








During the year 5721, now coming to a close, Israel’s people have made phe- 
nomenal progress in the fields of economic well being, industrial development, scientific 
research and in building a truly democratic society. The living standard of Israel’s peo- 
ple has been raised and Israel expanded its help, in terms of technical know-how, to 
many more underdeveloped countries in Asia and Africa. 

All these great achievements were recorded despite the very serious problem 
Israel has been facing in the past few months and will be facing with even greater ur- 
gency in the coming year — the problem of transporting, settling and housing a sudden 
mass influx of new immigrants. 

The situation has reached such desperate and critical proportions that the 
Jewish Agency for Israel, which by law of the Knesseth, has the sole responsibility 
regarding all problems pertaining to immigration to Israel, was forced to increase its 
fiscal 1961-1962 budget by many millions of dollars and cash is so desperately needed 
that the United Jewish Appeal has decided to launch, earlier than usual, an intensive 
cash collection drive beginning immediately. 

We, therefore, appeal to all branches and clubs of the Labor Zionist Move- 
ment, to all chaverim and chaverot to help in this urgent task of converting every pledge 
into immediate cash. We urge you to place all of your manpower resources — the en- 
tire membership in your community — at the disposal of the cash collection committee 


in your city and help collect every possible dollar. 


Shana Tova, 


Z. BAUMGOLD, Secretary-Director 


NATIONAL LABOR COUNCIL of the U.J.A. 


165 WEST 46th STREET . PLaza 7-1500 . NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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“New York Council Pioneer Women Extends 
Warmest Shona Tova Greetings to our Haverot 
in New York and throughout the country, to 
our National Executive Board and to the 
Moetzet Hapoalot. May the New Year bring 
assurance of Peace and Security fer Israel.” 


Rost RosEnzwek, President 


* 


CLUBS OF 


NEW YORK COUNCIL 
PIONEER WOMEN 


@ 
ALIZA HERUTH-ACHDUTH 
ANUTA-AMI K. V. HEDERA 
AVIVA MEDINAH-NATANYA 
BUS. & PROF. MEIRA 
COOPERATIVE MIDTOWN 
CROMPOND MORNINGSIDE 
DOWNTOWN MT. VERNON 
EAST TREMONT ORAH ISRAEL 


CHET A. FRIEDLAND/ PINE LAKE PARK 


GALILA CHANA SZENES 
GEULAH TEL AMAL 
GILYA TEL AVIV 
GOELETH UPPER BRONX 
GOLDA WASHINGTON HTS. 
WEST NEW YORK 
HASSIAH (N. J.) 
HATIKVAH YECHI AM 
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May the New Year Bring Peace and 
Happiness to Medinat Israel 


CLUBS OF 


BROOKLYN COUNCIL 
PIONEER WOMEN 
* 
LUBA AMINOFF, President 


Lillian Hantman 
Anne Fischer 


Pauline Welgus 
Treasurer 



























































Bessie Choina Betty Brown 

Vice-Presidents Recording Secretary 

€ 

Clubs Chairman 
BENSONHURST Esther Leideker 
LT. DAVID BLOCK. W0..cco.k annie Schwartz 
LT. MURRAY BLUM wnncsscssnssnsen Anna Korn 
BORO PARK Mania Shorr 
BRIGHTON Pauline Plotkin 
BUS. & PRO. Florence Becker 
DEBORAH Anna Lang 
DIMONA Gussie Schneier 
DOVID ARIEH Belle Weis 
DRORA Pauline Goldberg 
ELAT Marilyn Brown 
FIRST BROOKLYN .. Fanny Goodman 
FRUME KALMAN Doria Perman 
GORDONIA Helen Glaser 
REBECCA GRATZ ceccoscseeom .. Mary Lieberman 
HADERA RENANAH ..........0.....uuAtuth Neiman 
THEODORE HERZL Q.cccccscnennkdith Perman 
KANOT Muriel Michaelson 
KINERETH Lillian Kreinik 
MEDINA Joan Newman 
GOLDA MEIR Sid Kaminsky 
NAAME Herta Herzberg 
NEGEV Betty Weiner 
ORAH Shirley Glaser 
RACHEL Ruth Schiffer 





RENA Edith Glaser 




















SABRA Bebee Pullman 
SEAGATE Pearl Leibowitz 
SHOSHANA Rose Epstein 
SHULAMITH Cele Friedman 
UDINA Edith Bernstein 
YEHUDITH BAITIA ..... Irene Stauber 
ZIVIA Norma Kashinsky 
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THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


of the 


FARBAND 


|LABGR ZIONIST ORDER 


| extends cordial greetings to all Branches, 
| Ladies’ Clubs and Women’s Divisions and 
| to our membership on the occasion of the 
| New Year 5722. 


* 


May the year 5722 bring a lasting peace 


to the State of Israel and the entire Middle 
| East and strengthen the economic security 
| of the Medinah. 


* 


Let us dedicate ourselves to making the 


| New Year a fruitful one for the growth of 


the Farband, for Jewish education, for the 


f enhancement of Jewish cultural values in 
} America and for the development of Israel. 


* 
| Meyer L. Brown Louis SEcAL 
President General Secretary 


Jacos KatzMAN 


Vice-President Associate Gen. Sec’y 
Harotp GRUBART B. TELLER 
Treasurer Assistant Secretary 
|) SAM BERKE M. FISHER 
1 Chairman, Fin. Comm. Assistant to Secretary 
I. K. GowpsTein Rrra Lusran 


Assoctate Treasurer Sec’y Women’s Diviston 


PIONEER WOMEN 


THE WOMEN’S LABOR ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 
is happy to announce 
its 


17th BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


OCTOBER 8-11, 1961 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel — Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THEME — 


LIVING AS A ZIONIST 
for today and for tomorrow 
in the home and community 
through education, youth work, 
and Zionist participation 

= a | 


SPEAKERS — 


Clara Leff, President, Pioneer Women 
Ambassador Avraham Harmon of Israel 
Senator Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Arthur J. Goldberg 

Mrs. Ogden Reid 

Mayor Joseph S. Barr of Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Lillian Friedberg 

Pinchas Cruso 

Marie Syrkin 

Rabbi Irving Miller 

Dani Kerman 

Yocheved Dostrovsky Kopernik 


DELEGATES — 


600 delegates and guests from throughout 
the United States and Canada 
* a a 


GOAL — 


to evaluate past accomplishments and plan 
future expansion- of our social, educational, 
and vocational work with women, youth, and 
children in Israel through the Moetzet 
Hapoalot, and to promote individual 
participation in and enrichment of 
American Jewish life 

* a @ 


OFFICERS — 


Clara Leff, President 

Blanche Fine, Vice President 

Ray Levitt, Vice President 

Dora Israelson, Vice President of Canada 
Selma Horowitz, Financial Secretary 
Clara Rubinstein, Treasurer 

Florence Selkin, Recording Secretary 
Fritzi Malus, Treasurer of Canada 
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Seaneduiamemenees 








Branches of the Labor Zionist Movement 


We extend New Year Greetings and Best Wishes to Medinat Israel, 
Mapai, Histadrut and to the chaverim and chaverot of the 
Labor Zionist Movement throughout the World! 


ote earn 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 


PRESIDIUM 
of the Executive 





° 
L. COHEN Chairman 
OOO EE Secretary 
E. Paletz 
S. Leve 


D. Shribman 





JEWISH FOLK SCHOOLS 
© 
DR. M. E. KALISH ............... Chairman 


D. SHRIBMAN one Secretary 
W. SHICHMAN .........Exec. Secretary 





HAYIM GREENBERG 
BRANCH 


= 


JOSEPH HAIMOVITZ 


Chairman 


PAUL ZETZ 


Secretary 





RUTH & MILTON BOLNO 
and Family 
« 





OXFORD CIRCLE BRANCH 





o 
LPR .................. Jobe 
CARL ROTHMAN ............... Secretary 

CAMP GALIL 
© 
JACK FARBER 
Chairman 

MORTON COGAN ............... Secretary 





M. KOROSTOFF Treasurer 
M. SHAFF oecnnnnnen&xee. Director 


PEKELIS BRANCH 


oe 
DR. M. O. FINEMAN 
President 


WM. R. WINICOV 
Secretary 








ZEIRE ZION BRANCH 





- 
EVELYN ARONSTEIN .......... Chairman 
ABNER SYNBERG. .........W..0. Secretary 
SAM KORMAN oo csceeene Treasurer 
BOROCHOV- 
KATZNELSON BRANCH 
we 
A. L. BERKOWITZ on cessseceee. Chairman 
WY. STAIGHIMAN, scien Secretary 





ISRAEL HISTADRUT 
CAMPAIGN 
of Philadelphia 


= 


extends the ancient traditional 
greeting "May You Be Inscribed For 
A Good Year" to the Philadelphia 
Jewish Community, to American and 
World Jewry, and to the members 
and supporters of Histadrut who 
occupy so many vital positions in the 
development of the State of Israel. 
DAVID ROSENTHAL .............. Director 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





Greetings to Friends of the 
Labor Zionist Movement 
from 


ESTHER & ELI 
ROSENBLOOM 


Chicago, Ill. 





ISRAEL HISTADRUT 


Honorary Chairmen 
RABBI JACOB J. WEINSTEIN 
MAX SWIREN 


General Chairman 
JULIUS GINSBURG 


Chairman Executive Board 


LOUIS A. SHERMAN 


Director 


LAZAR SHUPAKEVITZ 


Co-Director 


BERNARD B. JACOBSON 





New York 


CENTRAL 
QUEENS BRANCH 


« 


MORRIS KUSTOFF 
Chairman 





Baltimore, Md. 


LEAGUE FOR ISRAEL 
= 


ESTHER MILLER 
President 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NAAME BRANCH 
© 


Mrs. Hershel Markowitz ....... President 
Mrs. Irving Levy. nnsccscsnncsns Secretary 





Morris Berger jcmscjnsenenmend PEQSULEF 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FARBAND BRANCH 4 


= 
WILLIAM SPATZ. erscscsoneeuennndPresident 
BARUCH CLAIR .........Rece. Secretary 
J. Wi BERGER acosiriccsnrcnnn Treasurer 





MORRIS D. PEARL 


in. Secretary 


(| 
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LOS ANGELES 
COUNCIL 


Best wishes for a happy and 
healthy New Year to all the 
members of our 28 clubs and 
our sincerest hope for peace 
throughout the world. 


. 


MRS. THOMAS NEIMAN 
President 





Greetings from... 


CINCINNATI COUNCIL 
Pioneer Women 
—) 
MRS. BEN DOLL 
Esther Ida Schmidt Chapter 

MRS. JOSEPH JAPKA 
Chapter 2 

MRS. SAM KLAYMAN 
Chapter 3 


MRS. ERNEST GREEN 
Council President 





MILWAUKEE COUNCIL 


Wish each and everyone a 
Happy and Healthy New Year 


e 
President 
MRS. PETER PIKOFSKY 
Rachel Medina 
MRS. ARTHUR PERCHONEK 
Golda Meir 
MRS. MAURICE SINGER 
Naame 
MRS. ZACHARY SLOMOVITZ 


Ayonot 
MRS. L. ORENSTEIIN 





Pioneer Women 
CLUB 1, DALLAS, TEXAS 
May the New Year bring peace 
and brotherhood so that man 

may live and civilization 
progress the world over. 
© 


SYLVIA S. PRESSER 
President 











CHICAGO 
COUNCIL 


Pioneer Women 


Greets Haverot and Haverim 
with Best Wishes for the New 
Year. May the year 5722 bring 
Peace and Security to Medinat 
Israel and to Kol Israel 
throughout the world. 


oe 


JUDITH T. NOVICK .............. President 
ESTHER L. MILLNER ........... Exec. Secy 
EDITH ROSEN ........... Ch. No. Central 
SADIE NASCHAUER .....0....0... So. Side 
ROSALIE GRAD. ......... No. Suburban 





Greetings from... 


PITTSBURGH COUNCIL 
© 


Mrs. Norman Rabner, Council Pres. 
Mrs. Abe Finkelstein, Club / 
Mrs. Samuel Fishman, Dvorah 
Mrs. Aaron Simon, Golda Meir 
Mrs. David Spector, Ness Ziona 
Mrs. Arthur Shrager, Kinnereth 
Mrs. Sam Podolsky, Hanita 

Mrs. Bernard Barengoltz, Kadimah 
Mrs. Charles Farber, Rahel 

Mrs. Bernard Hoffman, Medina 





New Year Greetings from... 


GREATER BOSTON 
COUNCIL 


@ 


DOROTHY ALPERT 
President 





New Year Greetings from... 
THE GREATER 
WASHINGTON COUNCIL 


] 


REBECCA TEMIN 
President 





Happy New Year... 
NEGBA CLUB 
ew 


San Diego, Calif. 
DORA YASKIEL 


President 





Greetings from... 
PHILADELPHIA COUNCIL 
we 


SYLVIA DASHEFSKY ............ President 
PAULINE SOLOMON ......... Secretary 





Best Wishes for the New Year 
ROCHESTER COUNCIL 
Pioneer Women's Org. 

we 


Chapters: 
B'NOT AMOL — KADIMAH 
ROCHELLE — GOLDA MEIR 





Greetings from the... 
DENVER COUNCIL 
w 


MRS. BEN GOLDMAN 
President 





New Year’s Greetings 
from the 
BEVERLY HILLS COUNCIL 
MRS. JOSEPH SPATT 
President 


CLEVELAND COUNCIL 
of PIONEER WOMEN 
Send Rosh Hashana Greetings and 


Best Wishes to World Jewry for a 
bright and happy New Year. 





~ 


MRS. JACK K. MARKS 
President 





THE GREATER MIAMI 
COUNCIL 


Extends Holiday Greetings and 
every Good Wish for the 
New Year. 


a 


MRS. MILTON GREEN, President 
MRS. LEO GOLDMAN, V.-President 
MRS. MOSES MEYER, V.-President 
MRS. ABRAHAM MELTZER, Rec. S. 
MRS. MILTON KESSLER, Corr. Secy 
MRS. MARVIN COPENHAGEN, 7r. 
MRS. FRED SANDLER, Fin.-Secy. 
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Branches of the Farband — Labor Zionist Order 


Extend heartiest greetings for a Shana Tovah to all members of the 
Labor Zionist Movement and to our people in Israel and throughout 
the world. May the New Year bring Peace to the World! 





West New York, N. J. 
SHOLOM ALEICHEM Br. 30 








« 
DAVID LERNER o.n..eccscsoenon Chairman 
MRS. I. FRIEDMAN ............. Wms. Div. 
SAMUEL OKLADEK .....Fin. Secretary 
ISAAC FRIEDMAN ............... Treasurer 
Bronx, N. Y. 
ISRAEL BRANCH 520 
. 
DR. HARRY N. BUDICK 
Chairman 
RHEA GRUBART 
Secretary 





Stamford, Conn. 


BRANCH No. 274 


© 


CC ree President 
NATHAN GOLD ................... Secretary 





Hartford, Conn. 


BRANCH No. 61 


© 
JOSEPH SOIFER President 
JOSEPH WATKINS. ............... Secretary 


and Executive Members 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


EINSTEIN BRANCH No. 7 
te 
MRS. FLORENCE KOOLMAN 
Secretary 





New Bedford, Mass. 
New Year Greetings! 


FARBAND 
BRANCH No. 163 
= 
M. HERTZ, Secretary 
S. ABRAMS, Treasurer 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEN GURION 
BRANCH No. 391 
oe 


J. TAMMY Chairman 
A. GEBOFF....................Vice-Chairman 
J. GOLDENBERG. .........WW....... Treasurer 








ARLAZAROFF 
BRANCH No. 137 
Detroit, Mich. 
we 


HARRY SCHUMER .....Hon. President 
ae |: earner President 


DAVID SISLIN_ ...... ..Wice President 
JULIUS SINGER .......... Vice President 


HARRY MONDRY ........... Vice President 
HARRY RESNICK ......... Fin. Secretary 
ISADORE BROWN ........... Exec. Chmn. 









Jersey City, N. J. 


FARBAND YEHOASH 
BRANCH No. 238 
= 


JOSEPH SCHUPPER ............... President 
JOSHUA M. SALANT ....... Fin. Secy 





Roosevelt, N. J. 


BRANCH No. 144 


S| | | reer. President 
oe CE Secretary 





New York City 


MAX ZUCKERMAN 
BRANCH No. 172 


aa 


MAX SCHWARTZ 
Secretary 





Asbury Park, N. J. 





BRANCH 150 
a 


LEO GOLDBERG ince ccccccscnssne Chairman 
DOROTHY ROSENBLATT.....Secretary 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOROCHOV Br. 14 





o 
M.  PERLOW oon ccccneunstnnemnnn chairman 
H. RUDERMAN occas Treasurer 
|. FEDER Secretary 
we pee Secretary 


PH. BRAND .....Chairman Israeli Fund 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





BEN GURION BRANCH 333 
ww 


FRAIIK STEIN essence President 
JACK BECKER ... Fin. Secretary 
RAE Z. KAHAN ........... Rec. Secretary 












DR. A. MARGULIS 


BRANCH No. 100 
New York, N. Y. 
Se 
JACOB LEMBERGER 


Chairman 


SAUL GINSBERG 


Financial Secretary 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SIRKIN BRANCH 18 
e 


J. FORMAN 
Secretary 





Providence, R. I. 


BRANCH No. 41 
and POALE ZION 
we 


HARRY FINKELSTEIN 
Chairman 


ISAAC KLAUSNER 
Secretary 





Milwaukee, Wis. 


DAVID PINSKI 
LADIES CLUB 


. 
MRS. M. RABINOVITZ 


Secretary 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JENAPO BRANCH No. 500 
a 


RAYMOND SAMORODIN .......... Pres. 
GEORGE BENJAMIN ......... Fin. Sec'y 
AARON ALZMAN occ Treasurer 
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BRANCHES OF THE LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 


We extend New Year Greetings and Best Wishes to Medinat Israel, 
Mapai, Histadrut and to the chaverim and chaverot of the 


Labor Zionist Movement throughout the World! 





New York, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL 
and 
BUSINESS 
CHAPTER 
we 


ROSE SCALL 
RENEE ROHRER 
Co-Chairmen 


ROSE SCALL 
Secretary 


HARRIET S. GALLOP 
Treasurer 


New York, N. Y. 





Members of the 
TRADE UNION BRANCH 
LZOA 
~ 
JENNIE LEFKO  cessmmnnnnnn Chairlady 


Secretaries 


S. LANDER 
YETTA STRUNSKY 





Newark, N. J. 


JACOB POLEVSKI 
CHAPTER 


o 
Mrs. J. Friedlander ...... wuPresident 


Samuel B. Finkelstein .......V.-President 
Mrs. Philip Trupin .u..0: cnn: Secretary 
Mrs. Ralph Wechsler .......Cult, Chair. 








Vineland, N. J. = 


BRANCH ONE 
) 


Best Wishes for a Peaceful Year 
to Israel and the World over. 





Detroit, Mich. 


BRANCH 7 


) 


DENA GREENBERG .............Chairman 
SEYMOUR MATENSKY ....... Secretary 





NEWARK, N. J. 





ROSH HASHANA 
GREETINGS 
from 
DOROT ZION 
BRANCH 
L. Z. O. A. 


) 


JULIUS WILDSTEIN 


President 





Louisville, Ky. 
LOUISVILLE CHAPTER 


K. MORGANSTERN 


Treasurer 





Milwaukee, Wis. 


DR. N. SYRKIN BRANCH 1 
@ 


M. SCHWARTZMAN 
Secretary 





Cleveland, Ohio 


ISRAEL HISTADRUT 
CAMPAIGN 


w 


RABBI ARMOND E. COHEN 
Chairman 


MAX J. GOLDFARB .....Co-Chairman 


AA PAP PU ss sscincsconsicocernces Treasurer 
MORRIS LANGE .........Chmn. Bd. Dir. 
LEONARD SKOLNIK ............ Secretary 
JULIUS R. COGEN ...............Exec. Dir. 





CHICAGO, IIl. 


A. D. GORDON 
BRANCH 


@ 
PERETZ TAUMAN 


Chairman 


MICHAEL POSNER 


Vice Chairman 


ADOLPH KOTZIN 


Financial Secretary 


CHARLOTTE FREIDES 


Recording Secretary 


ANN VELVEL 


Correspondent Secretary 


SIDNEY SCHWARTZ 


Cultural Chairman 








Chicago, Ill. 
SERENI BRANCH 
ww 

LOLA WASSERMAN ............ Chairman 
LILLIAN FREEMAN ............ Corr. Secy 
ETTA SALITA QnccscnnenmmnnRec. Secy 
NAOMI FUTORIAN Cul, Seey 
SARAH FRIEDMAN .............. Fin. Secy 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


MAX PINE BRANCH 
POALE ZION L. Z.O. 


~ 
LEON W. MELTZER ..........0... President 
MORRIS SILBERT ........ Corr. Secretary 
MIRIAM MELTZER ............ Cult. Sec'y 
SAMUEL RUBIN ............Fin. Secretary 





Los Angeles, Calif. 
NACHMAN SYRKIN 
BRANCH 
ww 


IRVING WEINROT.  .............Chairman 
MURIEL FLECKMAN ......... Rec. Secy 
MIRIAM FERSTMAN ......... Corr. Secy 








Phoenix, Ariz. 


DR. HERZL BRANCH 1 
OF PHOENIX 


~ 


N. BORDO oocccsnnnnnn Vice-President 
SARAH TOCKER .......... Rec. Secretary 
JENNIE CHARNOFSKY ......Treasurer 
J. B. FELDMAN ..............Fin. Secretary 
FLORENCE FELDMAN .....Hospitaler 
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Pioneer (Women 


® The Women’s Labor Zionist Organization of the United States and Canada, 
extends warm New Year’s greetings to our haverim and haverot in all 
branches of our movement, to our sister organizations throughout the 
world and to all Jewry. 


We pray for peace, for a reduction of world tensions, for an overall 
settlement of the problems of the Middle East, for the recognition and 
security of all emerging nations. We pray for the opportunity of a decent 
life for all our fellow-men. 


As Pioneer Women we are concerned particularly with that one small 
corner of the globe — Medinat Israel — which contains within its per- 
formance of these past thirteen years and within its courageous promise 
of great achievements in the years ahead — the world’s best hopes for 
civilization and humanity. 


In this devotional spirit of the Holy Days and on the eve of our own 
36th Anniversary, we prepare to intensify all of our efforts for this 
coming year. Through our work with the Moetzet Hapoalot, our great 
sister organization in Israel; through our work with women, youth and 
children; through our dedication to the whole program of assistance 
for Israel, and through our Jewish cultural, educational and civic work 
on the American scene, we hope to maintain our honorable place among 
those who strengthen Israel, world Jewry, and America. 


NATIONAL BOARD PIONEER WOMEN 
CLARA LEFF, National President 














Rosh Hashana Greetings 


to the State of Israe] and its government 


e to the Poale Zion, the Farband and the 6 
Pioneer Women 
to Ichud Habonim in Israel, and our move- 
ment all over the world . 


¢ to the World Zionist Organization 
to Mapai, Ichud Olami, Ichud Hakvutzot 


to the American Habonim Mifalim in Israel: 
Kfar Blum, Maayan Baruch, Gesher Haziv, 
Urim, Bet Cherut, Orot, and to all the 
Habonim graduates in Israel 


Vehakibbutzim, Tnuat Hamoshavim, and 
the Histadrut 


to all Jews throughout the World. 


May the Coming Year Be a Year of Aliya and Growth. 
MERKAZ ICHUD HABONIM 
MISHLACHAT HABONIM 


ICHUD HABONIM: 


Montreal 
Newark 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


KINIM OF 


Chicago-North 
Chicago-South 
Cincinnati 
Detroit 

Jersey City 


San Francisco 
Rochester Vancouver 
Toronto Washington 
San Fernando Valley Winnipeg 


Lakewood Queens 


Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


Baltimore 
Boston 


Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 








Sincere Rosh Hashana Greetings 
of the 
HABONIM CAMPING ASS'N 


May the coming year see an increased aliya to Israel and 
a stronger Habonim movement throughout the country. 


THE CHAVERIM OF THE ELEVENTH 
YOUTH WORKSHOP IN ISRAEL 


send heartiest ROSH HASHANA greetings to their parents 
and friends, to the sponsors of the Workshop, to the Jewish 
Agency and to all who have made the Workshop possible. 









































